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with a view of introducing the production of the China white 
silk, within the Company’s provinces.” 

It is impossible not to be struck by the lawlessness of the 
remoter parts of the great territory under the Collector’s anthor- 
ity during the early days of British rule, This was partly a 
legacy from the dire famine of 1769-70 when the starving 
people in despair sought to appease their hunger by plunder. 
In April 1771 for instance the Supervisor of Rajshahi reported 
“the frequent firing of villages by the people, whose distress 
drive them to sach acts of despair and villainy. Numbers of 
ryots, who have hither to borne the first of charactors among 
their neighbours, pursue this last resource to procure them- 
selves a subsistence” “A set of lawless bandilti” wrote the 
Council in 1773, “known under the name of Sanyasis or 
Faquirs, “have long infested these countries; and, onder 
pretence of religious pilgrimage, have been accustomed to 
trayerse the chief part of Bengal, begging, slealimg, and 
plundering wherever they go, and as it best suits their conve- 
nience to practise.’”* In the years subsequent to the famine, 
their ranks were swollen by a crowd of starving peasants, who 
had neither seed nor implements to recommence cultivation 
with, and the cold weather of 1772 brought them down upon 
the harvest fields of Bengal, burning, plundering, ravaging, 
‘in bodies of fifty thousand men.’t 

The dacoits, as we should now call them, long lingered in 
parganas Bhitarband and Swarapypur, two outly:ng portions of 
the Nator or Rajshahi Zamindari, which were under the Collec- 
tor of Rajshahi and were not transferred to Rangpur till after 
the Permanent Settlement. They lay on the road between 
Rangpur and Dinajpur and were an Algatia for evil-doers. In 
1784 we find that Swarippur was infested by a ‘herd of 
dacoits’ who had catried off 600 women and hanged a fakir who 
dared to complain against them. Ensign Duncanson was 
despatched against them and defeated them and rescued many of 
their captives. “The no-man’s land,” writes Mr. Glazier, “ lying 
south of the stations of Dinajpur and Rungpore, and west of 
the present Bograh, towards the Ganges, far removed from 
any focal authority, was a favourite haunt of the banditti. In 
1787, Lieutenant Brenan was employed against a noted dacoit 





* Letter from the President and Council (Secret Department) to the Court of 
Directors, dated 15th January 1778 

+ From the same to the same, dated Ist March 1773, 1 ¢ Hunter's Annals of 
Rural Bengal (1868), pp. 70-1. 
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leader, Bhawani Pattuck, in this quarter. He despatched a 
havildar with twenty-four sepoys in search of the robbers, and 
they surprised Pattuck with sixty of his foliowers in their 
boats. Pattuck’s chief mun, a Pathan, headed a desperate 
resistence, during which the Pathan, Pattuck himself, aud two 
other headmen were killed, and eight were wounded, begi les, 
forty-two taken prisoners Of the attacking party, two sepoys 
enly were wounded. Seven boats, with arms, accoutrements, 
and ammunition, as the Lieutenant expresses it, were taken. 
Pattuck’s force consisted wholly of up-countrymen : he himself 
was a native of Badgepore, and he was in league with another 
noted dacoit, Manjoo Shaha, who made yearly raids from the 
southern side of the Ganges. We just catch a glimpse from 
the Lieutenint’s report of a female dacoit, by name Devi 
Chaudhranee, also in league with Pattack, who lived in boats, 
had a large foree of burkundazes in hor pay, and committed 
dacoities on her own account, besides getting a share of the 
booty obtained by Pattuck. Her title of Chaudhranee would 
imply that she was a zamindar, probably a petty one, els sbe 
need not have lived in boats for fear of capture. 

“Brenan observes as follows on the complicity of the 
zamindars With these dacoits, and closes with some very perti- 
nent remarks :~-' I did not image that it was a matterof 
any importance to know tuat the principal zamindars in most 
parts of these districts, and I believe, I may venture to add, 
in most parts of the country too, have always a banditti ready 
to let loose on such of their anfortunate neighbours as have 
any property worth seizing on, and in accomplishing which 
even the lives of the unhappy safferers are seldom spared. 
The zamindars commit these outrages in the most perfect 
security, as there is no reward offered to detect them ; and 
from the nature of independence of the dacoits on them il 
cannot be effected without bribery.’ ”* 

A similar state of disorder prevailed in the country to the 
east in what is now the district of Bogra. Here a dacoit named 
Majnu Fakir terrorized the country. His favourite mode of 
proceeding was to set fire to a village in the middle of the day 
and then plunder it. His followers were armed with fire-arms, 
which they freely used. In 1777 a body of Nagas, a caste of 
up-country religious fanatics, to the number of two hundred, 
came and fell upon the dacoits. They are said*to have been 
well mounted on large horses and to have been armed with 





* E.G. Glarier, Report on the District of Rungpore (1878), pp. 41-12. 
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long swords. They and the followers of Majnu Fakir met 
in battle at daybreak and fought till noon, when only the 
infant son of the leader of the robber gang survived on the 
side of the dacoits. The swords of the Nagas are described ag 
lopping off the heads of the robbers with as much ease 
+as if they were cntting the stalks of plantain-trees! 

Twenty or thirty years later another famous dacoit, Pandit 
Shah, plundered when and where he pleased ander the patron- 
age of the zamindar, Anip Narayan, who had originally been 
a clerk in the Raja of Nator’s office. He was at list captured 
in 1812 and s-nt for trial to the Magistrate of Raj»habi, who 
Sentenced hii to transportation for life. Anip Narayan’s 
connection with Pandit Shih was discovered, and he and his 
brother were imprisoned iu the Nator jail for nine years. He 
is sul to have had a very eayy life in prison, and to have 
bribed so profusely that he was able to go home at the time of 
his mother's death, and perform her s7d@ddha with great 
display. After that he returned to jail, and completed his full 
term of imprisonment, 

The disturbed state of this part of the country in the first 
quarter of the pinetventh century is graphically described by 
Mr. K Strachey, 3rd Judge of Cireuit, in a letter addressed by 
him in 1808 to the Nizama&t Adalat at Murshidabad, from 
whieh the following extract is made :— 

“ That dacoity is very prevalent in Rajsh&hi has been often 
stated, but if its vast extent were known, if the scenes of 
horror, the murders, the burnings, the excessive cruelties, which 
are continually perpetrated here, were properly represented 
to Government, I am confident that some measures would. be 
adopted to remedy the evil. Certainly there is not an individual 
belonging to the Government who does not anxiously wish 
to save the people from robbery and mas-acre, yet the situa- 
tion of the p-ople is not sufficiently attended to. It cannot be 
denied that, in point of fact, there is no protection for persons 
or property, and that the present wretched, mechanical, in- 
efficient system of polic. is a mere mockery. The dacoits 
know mack bette than we how to preserve their power ; they 
havey with great success, established a respect for their order 
by spocdy, certain, and severe punishments, and by judicious 
arrangements for removing obstacles, and for facilitating the 
execution of their wishes.” 

The Judge then goes on to say: “On my way through the 
northern part of this zilla, l had some conversation with a zamin- 
dar and a police daroga, who have distinguished themselves 
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by their exertions to apprehend dacoits. They told me that it 
was impossible to get any information about the great dacoits, 
but the houses of all the principal inhabitants were open to 
them; yet no body dared mention their names for fear of 
being murdered. They attributed the success of the dacoits 
to the same cause that everybody else does; namely, the 
protection given them by the zamindars and _ police officers, 
and other people of power and influence in the country. 

Averything I hear ani sec, and read on this subject, serves to 

onvince me of the truth of this statement. ” 

, ‘The country until 1793 was policed by the zamindars them- 
selves, and the system afforded little protection to the ordinary 
cultivators. At the time of the Decennial Settlement in 1790, 
an allowance of (sikka) Rs. 36,926 was made to the zamindar, 
Raja Ram Krishna of Naitor for pohee purposes; but the 
greater part of this sum went towards provuling guards for 
the zamindar’s revenue courts (kachdris), and escorts for his 
trewware. Only (sikka) Rs. 16,000 appe ir to have been devoted 
to maintaining police for the general peace of the district. 
No information exists showing the details of this force, but it 
is on record that twelve patrol boats were maintained on the 
various rivers to protect the country from ducoits and armed 
Jakirs, who were very troublesome. ‘The criminal police were 
employed in patrolling the towns and market places, in guard- 
ing the jails and police-stations, im escorting prisoners, and in 
serving and enforcing warrants and law processes, They also 
manned the patrol boats. In 1793 the supervision and main- 
tenance of this branch of the police were taken away from the 
zamindar, and made over exclusively to the Collector, the 
zamindar being called on to contribute a certain proportion of 
the cost, and the remainder provided by the levy of a police 
tax onthe towns ani markets. In 1801-02 the district was 
partially guarded by a seband: corps or militia police, consist- 
ing of 2 jamadars, 4 havildars, 4 naiks and 100 sepoys. The 
ordinary district police were distributed over twenty-seven 
police circles or thinas at a cost of (sikka) Rs. a) 

Up to the time of the Permanent Settlement in 1793, Raj- 
shahi formed the largest and one of the most impértant 
administrative divisions of Bengal. It can scarcely be called 
a district, for it corresponded with the great zamindari of 
Rajshahi, which was estimated in 1786 to comprise an area 
of 12,909 square miles ; in other words, it was about five times 
the size of the present district. On the north of the Ganges is 
included the greater portion of what are now the districts of 
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Rajshahi, Malda, Bogra and Pabna; on the south it included 
a large and important subdivision called Nij Chakla Rajshahi, 
which stretched across the districis of Marshidabad, Nadia and 
Jessore as far as the borders of Birbhiim aud Burdwan. At the 
same time, however, the parganas of Lashkarpur and Tahirpur, 
»which are now part of Rajshali, were compmsed within the 
Murshidabad district. Sv extensive was this territory that it 
was found impossible for it to be administered efficiently by a 
single Collector with two Assistants, one stationed at Murad- 
bagh in Murshidabad and the other at the local head-quarters 
of Nator. 

The first change took place in 1793, when a general redistri- 
bution of Bengal into districts was made by tho Government. 
Tho extensive tract lying south of the Ganges was then taken 
from the parent district and divided among the adjoining juris- 
dictions of Murshidabad, Nadia and Jessore. This transfer left 
to Rajshahi the irregular triangle lying at the contluence of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra with thos» two rivers as its natural 
boundaries. But the prevalence of crime in the remotor parts 
of the district made further reductions necessary. It was real- 
ized that the Collector of Rajshahi was unable to exercise proper 
control ovor the most distant parts of his jurisdiction and that 
the district was too | rge for one central authority. Accord: 
ingly in March 1813 the thanas of Rohanpur and Champai were 
separated from Rajshabi, and, together with others from Dinaj- 
purand Purnea, were formed into th¢ present district of Malda. 
About the year 1821 four thanas, viz., Adamdighi, Naokila, 
Sherpur and Rogra, were separated from Rajshahi, and, together 
with two thanas from Rangpur and thrice from Dinajpur, formed 
into the present district of ogra. Again in 1832 the district 
of Pabna was constituted in a similar way by the separation 
of the five thanas of Shahzadpur, Khetupara, Raiganj Mathura 
and Pabna from Rajshahi, and of four others from Jessore. 

There have been other changes of minor importance, but 
the only extensive transfers in recent years have been (1) the 
transfer to Nadia between 1881 and 1891 of Marichar Diar, 
a char tract with an area of 16) square miles, and (2) the 
tranéfer to Rajshahi in 1896-97 of the Mahabedpur thana from 
Dinajpur and of portions of the Adamidighi and Nawabganj 
thanas of Bogra. The object of these last transfers was to 
bring the whole area growing g@nja under one junsdiction. 

The head-quarters of the district were at Nator until 1825 
when they were transferred to Rampur Boilia on account of 
the unhealthiness of Nator. The subdivision of Nator was 
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then formed; and the Naogaon subdivision was created in 
1877. 

There was no internal disturbance iu the district curing the 
Matiny. A small force, composed of civil officers and of the 
Europeans employed in the factories of Messrs. Robert Watson 
& Co., was raised in order to deal with any emergency. This 
force succeeded in surprising a small body of matincers, who 
had crossed the Ganges from Murshidabad and camped on the 
road between Rampur Bodlia and Sardah. It was a blood ess 
encounter, for the mutineers had their horses picketed out ond 
were cooking their food. The Europeans dashed on them, 
cutting them off from their horses, and the mutineers sur- 
rendered without striking a blow, 

According to an amasing story still told by old residents, 
blood was only drawn once, and then by accident. One of 
the troopers was practising sword manual exercise at the Bara 
Kothi in Rampur Bodlia, when an old khansd@inah bronght in 
chota hdzari and, without looking to see where he was going, 
blandered into the sweep of the warrior’s sword and received 
a cat on the arm, 

The services of the Karopeans was acknowledged as follows 
in the Lieutenant-Governor's (Sir F. Halliday) Final Minute 
on the Mntiny: “Early in September an offer made byethe 
Manager of Messrs. Robert Watson & Co.’s factories to raise a 
small force vf European Volunteer Cavalry for service, in case 
of need, was accepte | with thanks, A simall but very effective 
body, consisting of indigo planters and civil officers, has since 
been raised and organised at Rampur Bodlia, and an officer 
depuated to saperintond their drill, ete.” In 1860-61, when the 
Volunteer movement was started in India, the same men formed 
a corps under the designation of the Rajshahi Cavalry 
Volunteer Corps. This corps was comprised of 40 effective 
men, and was on¢ of the first five Volunteer Corps in Bengal. 

Many fine specimens of sculpture have been discovered in 
the district by the Varendra Research Society, and may be 
seen in the Public Library at Rampur Bodlia. A few are 
Buddhist, the finest being a severely simple but impressive 
statue of Buddha clothed in a long robe, which is ascribed 
to the period of the Gupta Empire, i.e., the fourth and fifth 
centuries, A.D. There is also a Jain image of Qantinatha, the 
sixteenth Tirthinkara of the Jains, which was unearthed at 
Mandail in this district. The majority of the sculptures are 
of a later period (800—1200 A.D.) and were executed when 
the country was ruled over by the Pales and Senas, As stated 
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above, two great artists and sculptors, Dhimain and Vitapala, 
flourished in Varendra under the Palas and acquired great 
fame as sculptors. No building of the Pala age is still 
standing—some are buried in great mounds—but there are 
many large tanks which testify to the manificence either 
of these kings or of their subjects. In the eleventh century 
the Palas were devoted to the Tantric forms of Buddhism, and 
the Hinduism of Ballél Sen was also of a Tantric kind. 
These influences are reflected in the statuary still extant. 

In this district there are two monuments of real architec- 
tural merit erected during the period of Muhammadan domina- 
tion, viz., the mosque at Kasumba and the mosque at Bigha, 
of which a descriptron will be found in the arucles on those 
places in the last chapter 

Perhaps the most remarkable monument of more recent 
times is a large embankment called Ram Bhawani’s Jangal, 
which is said to have been constructed by the famous Rani 
Bhawani of Nator, This embankment, which has the remains 
of masonry bridges and 18 big enough to carry a railway line, 
stretches from a point a little north of Chaugrém in Singra 
thana away to Bhawanipur, a place of pilgrimage in Pabna, its 
object being to enable pilgrims to travel to the shrine on foot 
when the country 1s under water. 

The most promising field for archeological research is the 
Barind, where most of the medieval sculptures have been 
found Remains of the past, such a, the ruins of buildings 
and traces of roads, point to an old civilisation in this tract. 
One remarkable feature is the number and size of old tanks 
which are scattered over this area. There are two classes of 
tanks, which perhaps represent two distinct settlements. The 
older and larger tanks are rectangular in shape, the longest 
sides running north and south, and probably represent an 
ancient Hindu civilisation. The second series of tanks are 
square, or have their longest sides running east and west, and 
probably represent a more recent Muhammadan colonization. 

The history of this intcresting tract is still unknown, It 
seems certain that it was once a thriviug country and inhabited 
by a Highly developed race. It is only in recent times that its 
fertile fields have attracted vigorous cultivators from outside 
Bengal who have reclaimed the waste. The question why the 
Barind lay so long neglected has yet to be solved, but the 
main facts are clearly stated in the following extract from 
an article by Mr. F. J. Monahan, late Commissioner of the 
Rajshahi Division :—“ There is evidence that the tract was 
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once densely populated—it probably was so at a time when 
the adjacent stretches of more recent alluvium had not risen 
high enough to be fit for habitation. In lator times, owing to 
causes not ascertained, the Barind became depopulated, over- 
grown with forest and unhealthy, while population flocked into 
the lower alluvial areas adjoining, as these rose higher ang 
became cultivable and habitable.” 





*Varendra,J RB A B, January 1914 p. 98 
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SINCE 1872, when the first census was taken, the population 
of Rajshahi has increased by 
only 58,722. No district in 
Bengal has such a bad record, 
except Burdwan and Hooghly, 
the former of which has a gain 
of only 52,000, while the latter 
has sustained a loss of 29,000. 
While Rajshahi has made prac- 
tically no advance, the increase 
in other districts of North Bengal during the same period has 
varied from 170,000 in Darjeeling to nearly half a million in 
Jalpaiguri. 

Between 1872 and 1891 the thanas to the north and west 
increased rapidly in population, but those in the centre and 
south declined. The result was that the district as a whole was 
almost stationary, but in the next decade there was an in- 
crease of 16 percent. Up till 1901 the central and southern 
thanas sustained a loss of 12°38 per cent. owing to the ravages 
of malaria; on the other hand, the population increased by 
25°6 per cent. in the Barind, and by 59°3 per cent. in the fertile 
thanas of Naogion and Panchupur in the Naogion subdivi- 
sion. 

During the last decade (1901-11) fever continued unabated, 
and the reported births exceeded the deaths by only 31,266. 
The actual increase of the population according to the census 
is 20,000 or 1-4 per cent. unly, a result which is practically 
unaffected by variations in the number of immigrants and 
emigrahts since $901, Small as the increase is, it is mainly 
attributable to the greater fecundity of the Muhammadans, 
who have incrgased by 13,000, whereas the Hindus have 
decreased by 10,000 or nearly 3 per cent. 

The deterioration of the Nator subdivision, which is the 
chief centre of malaria, has continued, and a further loss of 
7 per cent. is now recorded. Singra (a portion of which lies in 
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the Barind) is, as in 1901, the only thana in the subdivision 
that has gained population, but the gain is under 14 per 
cent. The Sadar subdivision has a slight growth of 1! per 
cent. The most progressive thana in this subdivision, or indeed 
in the whole district, is Godigari, which lies within the Barvnd, 
and has added 17 per cent. to its numbers. Elsewhere, there 
has been a small increase of 3} to 44 per cent., but Puthia and 
Charghat have again decreased. The Naoga&on subdivision, 
where two thanas (Manda and Mahadebpur) lje in the Barind, 
is by far the most progressive part of the district, all its thanas 
contributing to the increase. Itis now more populous by 22 
per cent. than it was in 1891, whereas the Sadar subdivision 
has remained practically stationary, the increase at this census 
not having made up entirely for the loss in 1901. The Nator 
subdivision is steadily declining and has lost 11 per cent. of its 
population in the last 20 years. 
‘The table below shows the thana variations :— 

















Poruration | PERCENLAUE OF 
| VARiALION, 
RAisHAM. oer 
1911 1905-1911 | 1891-1901. 
' 
Dastriet Total... iy 100587 | + 187 + rss | 
Sadar Subdivaston oo 564,224 + rar + 127 
1 
Boaha tie 98,628} + 349 | - 3-87 
Tanor He 92,398 | + 437) 4 177 
Godagan ave 55,097 | + 1706] + 1:28) 
Puthna 86,362 | - 646) - 8°67 
Charghat 102612} - 626] - 5:82) 
Bagmara os 129,127; + 438) + 3°95 
Nacgdon Subderrsion 517,405 | + Sol] 4+ 1218 
Naogion os 187,291} + 1052] + 1423 
Manda ae 135,738 | + 7°66) + 10°81 
Mehadebpur on 94,461 | + 12°90} + 1410 
P&anchupur ee ‘as 99,915 | + 422] + 867 
Nator Subdivision on 393,953 | - Toe| - #76 
Nator one 118,160 | - 1253] - 984 
Singra 120,508 | + 048/ + 161 
Baraigram 98,968] - 780| - 677 
Lalpur is ae 61,327 | - 812] - 1°28 

















Briefly, the district as a whole, which had an addition of 
only 1°6 per cent. in 1901, has a further small increase of 1-4 
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per cent. The greatest advanoe has been made in the ganja 
growing thanas in the Naogaon subdivision (13 and 14 per 
cent.) and in the Barind, where the percentage of increase 
varies from 4 to 17 per cent. The Naogaon subdivision has 
developed rapidly, and the Sadar subdivision very slightly, 
but the Nator subdivision, a swampy malarious area, is 
steadily declining. 

The most progressive tracts are the Barind and the thanas 
of Naogéon and Panchupur. ‘The Barind ha. developed 
owing to the immigration of Santals and other aboriginals, 
who find congenial employment in clearing it for cultivation, 
while the Naogaon subdivision has benefited by the movement 
of the inhabitants of unhealthy water-logged areas to the 
healthier and more prosperous thanas included in it. The 
Barind attracts immigrants from other districts and the Naogion 
subdivision from other parts of Rajshahi itself, chiefly Puthia, 
Bagmara and Nator. 

The average density of population is 566 per square mile. 
This relatively low density is due partly to the district contain- 
ing a large portion of the Barind and partly to the presence 
of numerous marshes and swamps. There is, however, 
a belt of country running from north to south through the 
centre of the district, where the population is as great as in 
almost any part of North Bengal. The thanas im this belt are 
Boalia, with 808 to the square mil», Bagmara (909) and Naogaon 
(814). Bagmara has the highest density of any thana, and 
Godagari (334), which is all Barind country, the least. Singra, 
a large part of which also lies in the Barind, is very little 
more populoug than Godagari, for it supports only 340 to 
the square mile. 

Taking the subdivisions separately, the Sadar subdivision 
(631) is the must densely populated, but it is closely followed 
by the Naogadon subdivision, of which the population is 
increasing rapidly and has now attained a density of 602 to 
the square mile. In the Nator subdivision density falls to 462 
owing largely to the number of swamps it contains. 

At the census of 1911 the number of immigrants in the 
district’ was 93,000 or 16,000 mors than in 1901, It is 
uneertain how many of these are permanent settlers. A 
great many are earth-workers and field labourers, who visit 
the district during the cold weather and leave again before 
the rains set in. The great majority of the permanent 
settlers are Santals, Mundas and Oraons, who have made 
elearances inthe Barind. ‘The zamindars allow newly-cleared 
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land to be held rent-free for the first three or four years, and 
this exactly suits the taste of these unsophisticated aborigines, 
who do not mind the physical labour involved in breaking 
down the jungle, but have a very great aversion to the 
payment of rent. They remain until rent is demanded and 
then move on, leaving the land they have brought under 
cultivation to be occupied by the less hardy and less industri- 
ous Hindu cultivators who would shrink from undertaking on 
their own account the irksome task of reclamation.*” No less 
than 14,000 immigrants were born in the Santal Parganas, 
an increase of 7,000 since 1901. 

The number of emigrants, z.¢., of persons born in Rajshahi, 
but enumerated outside its borders, has increased by 15,000 
since 1901, and amounted to 39,000in 1911. The actual percent- 
age of emigrants to the «istrict population is, however, under 3 
per cent. and the following remarks recorded by the Collector 
in the District Census Report of 1891 are still as true as when 
they were written. ‘Owing to the fertility of the soil, the 
people of this district are not, so far as I can ascertain, driven 
to the necessity of seeking occupation elsewhere. Besides, they 
have a peculiar love of home, a love which has potent sway 
over them. Whereas I find, on the one hand, educated or semi- 
educated people hailing from advanced districts like Dacca, 
Hooghly and the 24-Parganas scattered all over Bengal, some 
of them, from their enterprising spirit and fondness for travel, 
being found in countries even so far removed from Bengal as 
Afghanistan in the west and Burma in the east seeking em- 
ployment; and while, on the other hand, I note that the 
aborigines of the Chota Nagpar Division and ghe semi-abori- 
gines of Birbhiim and Bankura swarm forth to Assam and 
Mauritius and other countries, impelled by sheer want, the 
people of Rajshahi are steeped in lethargy, from which they 
cannot be awakened. They remain contented with their lot 
as they need not go away from their homes, even though their 
homes may be situated in a very hotbed of malaria. Beyond 
the precincts of the district they will not go, however bright 
and wluring may be the prospects held outtothem. This 
disinclination for emigration is not confined to low class’ people 
but has thoroughly permeated the educated classes also. 
Amongst the clerks of my office, who are patives of this 
district, a transfer to another district with a vastly better 
climate and on promotion, is regarded with aversion.” 








*B A Gait, Bengal Census Report of 1901, Part I, p. 58. 
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Owing to these causes the balance of migration is in favour 
of Rajshahi. It gains from all its neighbours except Dinajpur, 
but mainly on the south at the expense of Nadia and Murshida- 
bad. There is, as already shown, a considerable amount of per- 
manent migration to the Barind from the Santél Parganas, 
REnchi and Manbhum, while the United Provinces and parts 
of Bihar supply a fair number of cold weather visitors in 
search of employment on roads and as tank diggers and 
labourers. A considerable percentage of theae immigrants 
have accepted the posts ot village chaukidars and settled down 
permanentiy in the east of the district, being satisfied with a 
smaller income than the indigenous Bengali. 

There are only two towns in the district, viz., Rampur 
Boalia with a population of 23,406 and Nator with a popula- 
tion of 8,251. Both towns are stil] largely rural in character, 
including areas of cultivation as well as of jungle. In both 
towns the Hindus outnumber the Musalmans, whereas in 
the rest of the district the reverse is the case. The rural 
popalation is no less than 98 per cent. of the total population 
of the district, there being 6,670 villages with average popula- 
tion of 217 persons. The majority of the villages are of small 
size: 6,106 have under 5U0 imhabitants, 477 have 500 to 
1,000, 83 have 1,000 to 2,000, and only four have over 
2,000; the average population of the four villages last men- 
tioned is 2,200. One of the laigest villages is Kalam on the 
border of the Chalan Bil : a popular saying is “If you want to 
see a village, go to Kalam; if you want to see a bl, go to the 
Chalan Bil.” 

It should be explained that for census purposes the village 
was taken to mean a residential village, 1.¢., a collection 
of houses bearing a separate name with its dependent hamlets, 
The hamlet usually consists of scattered homesteads or bdris, 
separated from each other by cultivated land and jungle. 
Each homestead contains besides the actual buildings, 
@ certain area of garden and cultivated land, the whole 
surrounded by a fence and sometimes by a ditch also. 

Moat of the villages are buried in a thick jungle of bamboos, 
trees and undergrowth. If on starting a new hamlet the people 
do not find trees available to build under, they plant them to 
afford privacy for their women, and shade and protection from 
storms for their frail tenements. The humidity of the atmos- 
phere and the rica soil soon supply @ flourishing crop of 
brushwood, grass and weeds. Holes are dug in all directions 
for earth to raise the houses, These, filled with water by the 
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first rains, supply each man with water at his door if he 
wishes it. They become silted up in the course of years and 
degenerate into pools of stagnant water coated over with thick 
green conferve. The Bengali village is very unlike that of the 
Santals. The latter select the highest and driest spot for their 
villages, and carefully cut and keep down the jungle in arfi 
about them, growing only a few useful trees either for shade 
or fruit. Each Santal’s house is a complete little farm 
enclosure, containing the owners’ dwelling house, granary, 
cow house and pigsty. 

Musalmans largely predominate in the population, aggre- 
gating 1,145,414 or 78 per cent. of the total number ; this isa 
higher proportion than in any district of North Bengal except 
Bogra. The Hindus, on the other hand, number only 315,640 
or 21 per cent. of the total population; they are relatively 
most numerous in the Godagari thana, where they are only 
slightly outnumbered by the Musalmans. 

There are altogether 16,195 Animists, all of whom are of 
aboriginal descent and mostly immigrants from the Santal 
Parganas. Altogether 13,000 of the Animists are Santals 
and 1,000 are Mal Paharias. ‘There are also 11,000 Oraons, who 
were recorded at the census as Hindus, but who should almost 
certainly have been entered as Animists. Their claim té the 
title was probably based upon their own assertion alone, or 
upon the ignorance of the enumerators, and it is more than 
doubtful whether it was really justified. At all events, admit- 
ting thata certain number of these aborigines have adopted 
Hinduism, their religion is still in a very elementary stage, 
for they keep no Brahmans, eat pork and fowls, and are 
addicted to strong drink. 

It may be explained that Animism is a term applied, 
for want of a better, to that amorphous form of religion 
of which the basis is “the belief which explains to primitive 
man the constant movements and changes in the world of 
things by the theory that every object which has activity 
enough to affect himin any way is animated by a life and 
will like his own.”* It peoples the world with spirits, 
which have the power to influence man directly. They 
may be wandering spirits incapable of being represented 
by idols, or they may be resident in some object’ or body, 
either animate or inanimate: the latter becomes a ‘fetivh, * 
endowed with power to protect or injure man. According 
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to Tiele, “the religions controlled by Animism are charac- 
terized first of all by a varied, confused and indeterminate 
doctrine, an unorganized polydemonism, which does not, 
however, exclude the belief in a supreme spirit, though in 
practice this commonly bears but little fruit ; and in the next 
place by magic, which but rarely rises to the level of real 
worship . . . . In the Animistic religions, fear is more 
powerful than any other feeling, such as gratitude or trust, 
The spirits and the worshippers are alike selfish. The evil 
spirits receive, as a rule, more homage than the good, the 
lower more than the higher, the local more than the general, 
The allotment of their rewards or punishments depends not 
on men’s good or bad actions, but on the sacrifices and gifts 
which are offered to them or withheld.”* The spirits are 
mostly malevolent, for the rude mind with difficulty associates 
the idea of power and benignity. Man lives surrounded by 
spirits inimical to his health and well-being, who must be 
periodically propitiaied, either in order to ward off their 
hostility or to induce them to relinquish their vicuims, The 
Animist hay consequently a firm belief in the functions and 
supernatural powers of sorcerers. The latter are not strictly 
priests, but merely diviners and exorcists: they do not form 
an erganized order, nor 1s their function hereditary. 

The Christian community is very small, having a total 
strength, according to the census figures, of only 323. ‘The 
majority of the Indian Christians belung to the Presbyterian 
Church, which began mission work in Rampur Bodlia in 1862, 
The first minister, the Rev. Bihari Lal Singh, opened schvols 
and an orphanage, and gathered together a little congregation, 
and after him Dr. Morison carried on work, chiefly medical, 
till his death in 1900, The Mission maintains a girls’ school 
and dispensary at Rampur Boalia and a well equipped dispen- 
sary and school at Naogaun. An Italian priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church, whose head-quarters are at Krishnagar, visits 
the district periodicaliy and engages in itinerant preaching. 
His head-quarters during these visits is at Andarkutha, 1} miles 
north of Kharehaka and 6 miles west of Rampur Bodlia. 
Another Roman Catholic priest from Saidpur, a railway 
settlement in Rangpur, also occasionally visits places along the 
main line of the Eastern Bengal State Railway. 

Nearly all the Musalmans were returned at the census by 
the generic designation of Sheikh, the total number under 
this category being 1,100,000. 

* Outlines of the History of Ancient Religions, p 10 
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The most numerous Hindu caste is that of the Kaibarttas, 
who number 62,308 persons ; of these 47,085 are Chasi Kaibart- 
tas or Mahishya, while 5,223 are Jalia (Jele) Kaibaittas. The 
only other caste with a strength of over 25,000 is the 
Namasudra (25,971). 

Brahmans number 16,892 and are more numerous than in any 
district of North Bengal except Pabna. The majority of them 
are Varendra Brahmans, who trace their origin to five priests 
brought from Kanauj by King Adisura, The tradition is that 
Adisura was anxious to perform a great sacrifice, and was 
under the necessity of importing five Brahmans from Kanau) 
or Oudh, in order that the ceremony might be properly con- 
ducted. Their usual family names are Bagchi, Bhaduri, Lahiri, 
Maitra and Sanyal. These surnames are peculiar to the 
Varendras, but they have also among them Bhattacharyas, 
Majumdars, Joaidars, Rays, Acharyas, Chakravarttis, Adhikaris 
and Chaudhuris, 

In addition to the usual hypergamous divisions of Knlin 
Srotriya, there is a section called Kap, which 18 said to have 
its origin in this district. The following story is told about it 
in J. N. Bhattacharya’s Tindu Castes and Sects. 

“It is said that the Kaps are the descendants of a great 
Kulin named Madhu Maitra by his first wife. Madhu ewas 
an inhabitant of a village on the river Atrai, situated near 
the place where it 1s now crossed by the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway. An inferior member of the clan, being treated at 
a dinner party of his castemen with great contumely, deter- 
mined to form a matrimonial alliance with the great Kulin 
at any cost, and with that object hired a boat to take him to 
the vicinity of Madhu’s residence and was careful to have 
with him on board the vessel his wife, an unmarried daughter 
and a cow. On reaching the neighbourhood of Madhu’s 
village, he enquired of a Brahman, who was saying his pray- 
ers after performing his ablutions on the banks of the river, 
whether he knew where the great head of the Varendra clan 
lived. The Brahman, who was interrogated, was himself the 
person about whom the enquiry was addressed. When the 
fact was mauve known to the Brahman on board the bdat, he 
produced a hammer and a chisel threatening to sink the boat 
with all its inmates unless Madhu agreed to mayry the Brah- 
man’s daughter. The old man was too far advanced in life to 
be quite ready for complying with any request of the kind, 
But as an orthodox Hindu, he could uot take upon himself 
any share of the three great crimes, namely, the killing of a 
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female, the killing of a Brahman, and the killing of a cow, 
which were threatened to be perpetrated in his presence So 
he reluctantly gave his consent. But when his sons came to 
know what he was going to do, they were very much annoyed, 
and they separated from the father at once. The old man was 
sapport-d by his sister’s husband, who was then the other great 
Kulin of the caste, and the sons, who separated, became Kaps. 
The position of their descendants is superior to that of 
Srotriyas, but inferior to that of the Kulins. Matrimonial 
alliance between a Kulin and Kap reduces the tormer to tho 
position of the latter.” 

To this legend it may be added that all the Kaps are not 
descendants of one family. There are Kips among the 
Maitras, as well as among Bagchis, Bhaduris, Labiris and 
Sanyils. It seems certain that other Kulins became Kaps by 
intermarriage with the origimal Kap family and_ their 
descendants, 

There are many large zaminduars among the Varendra 
Brahmans, the most ancient being the Tahirpur Raj, but 
perhaps the most famous is the house of Nator, once the largest 
landholders in Bengal. Inferior 1 importance, but more 
ancient than the Nator family, is that of the Puthia zamindars, 
The late Maharani Sarat Sundari, “ whose name”, says the 
author of Hindu Castes and Sects, “is venorated throughout 
India for her extensive charities, and for her character as a 
model Hindu widow,” was a member of the Puthia house. 
Among the other great Varendra landholders of Bengal are 
the zamindars of Susang and Muktagichha in the district of 
Mymensingh. In this district the Varendra Brahmans take 
the lead in social and civic movements. They also lead in 
education, but have not come to the front so much as the 
Brahmans and Kayasths elsewhere owing to the munificence of 
Rani Bhawani of Nator, who created so many brahmotlars that 
the Brahmans have not been impelled by need to seek for 
employment. So numerous are the Jrakmuoltars that it is said 
that a Brahman without # brahmoltar 1s no true Brahman. 

Among the lower castes the old system of self-government 
still has considerable vitality. The members of the caste 
themselves adjulicate upon matters affecting the purity or 
solidarity of the caste, and inflict punishments upon fellow 
members who are proved guilty of offences against the caste 
laws. The sentence is passed either by a general meeting of 
the castemen, or is the decree of a small committee of the 
elders. a kind of governing body: this is called panchayat 
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among the Hindus and majlis among the Muhammadans. 
Their ultimate sanction is expulsion from the community, 
which naturally depends on the unanimous consent of all 
belonging to it. They deal mainly with such matters as the 
breach of caste rules regarding eating, drinking and marriage, 
or the adoption of some occupation which is looked upon a& 
degrading. hey also uphold discipline in the caste, punishing 
such offences as abusing a Mandal and even mutual abuse 
among relatives ; cases are also reported of their effecting family 
partitions. Asa rule, the caste councils deal with individual 
offences already committed and do not prescribe rules for 
future conduct. They are tribunals rather than legislative 
assemblivs, but to some extent they have legislative power lay- 
ing down, for instance, when a caste is trying to raise its social 
status, that the members are not to follow certain occupations, 
eg., selling fish or serving members of other castes (except 
Brahmans) as menials. 

The following sketch of the system as still 1u force among a 
few of the castes of this district sufficiently expiains the general 
organization and methods of procedyre. 

The Baishnabs acknowledge the jurisdiction of a Gosain, 
who takes cognizance of breaches of caste customs. His post 
iy hereditary: when a Gosain dies leaving no heir, his sucees- 
sor iy elected. The offences of which he generally takes cog- 
nizance are the eating of torbidden food, the drinking of wine 
and immoral acts. In most cases the offender is warned, but 
in serious cases fines varying from Re. 1 to. Rs, 5 are imposed, 
‘These are spent in giving feasts and providing funds for Harir- 
lat, ie., a meeting of the members of the caste at night, when 
they sing songs in praise of Hari and distribute sweets. The 
Gosain takes action on the complaint of the aggrieved party 
and also of his own motion. When an offender proves con- 
tumacious, he is outcasted. 

The governing body of the Kaibarttas consists of 2 to 
4 members, who are called Paramaniks or Pradhans. Their 
posts are hereditary; if a member of the body is a minor, 
his guardian acts for him. When a member dies without an 
heir, the men of the caste appoint a member in his place.” The 
Paramaniks take cognizance of breaches of moral rules and 
social offences, such as adultery, having a daughter unmarried 
after she is 11 years of age, and taking back into the family a 
woman who has eloped. In trivial cases, the offender is 
warned ; in serious cases he is fined. The fines are spent 
in feasts and charity. Any culprit who proves contamacious 
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is outcasted. The Paramaniks take action on the complaint of 
the aggrieved party and also of their own motion. 

The governing body of the Muchis consists of two members 
called Mandals, who are elected. Each settlement of Muchis 
has got 11s Mandals. They take cognizance of petty cases of 
Assault and adultery. The offender is fined up to Rs, 15. The 
fines realized are spent in feasts, in acts of charity, and on the 
purchase of mats for the use of the Mandals and others at their 
meeting place. An offender who proves contumacious is out- 
casted. 

There are three sub-castes of Namasuiras, viz., (2) Halia 
Namasudras, who are cultivators, (i) Jalia Namasudras, 
who are fishermen, and (27) Karati, who are sawyers. 
The people of these sub-castes can eat together and smoke the 
same hovkah, but there can be no intermarriage between 
them. There is in each village a governing body of each 
sub-caste, the members of which are called Pardmaniks: their 
number varies from two or seven. ‘The post of Pardmfnik is 
hereditary. If a Pardmanik 1s untit for the post or dies with- 
out an heir, the men of the sub-caste elect his successor. The 
Parfmaniks take cognizance of petty cases of fraud and as- 
sault, breaches of moral rules, cases of elopement and violation 
of ethe established customs of the caste. If the offence is 
slight, the offender is warned. In serious cases he is fined 
from Re. 1 to Rs. 5. ‘The fines are allowed to accumulate and, 
when the aggregate is enough, are spent in feasts, religious 
ceremonies and acts of charity. The contumacious are out- 
casted. As an instance of the jurisdiction exercised, a man in 
the Boalia thana entere| another man’s house in order to carry 
on an intrigue with a woman. He was fined Rs, 5 by the 
Parémaniks Two women of the same village quarrelled, and 
not only used filthy language to each other, but also accused 
each other’s family of scandalous offences, The Paraémaniks 
fined them Re. 1-4 each, Action is taken by the Paramaniks 
on the complaint of the aggrieved party and also of their 
own motion, In thana Manda in the Naogaon subdivision 
there is only one Paraémanik for the village or group of 
villages. 

There is no governing body of the Rajbansis but an ad- 
judicator caYed Mandal, who is elected by the people of the 
village. Breaches of moral rules and social offences are dealt 
with by him. The offender is warned. and no fines are im- 
posed. In the case of a woman eloping, she is given over to 
her seducer on his paying the marriage expenses of her husband 
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and feasting the members of the caste. Contumacious culprits 
are outcasted. 

In the Naogaon subdivision, where the Rajbansis are strong- 
vest, the members of the governing body are called Parémaniks, 
Offenders are fined or ordered to give feasts. The fines are 
apent in helping fakirs and the poor and in giving feastss 
The Paliya sub-caste has Pardmaniks in each village, who are 
elected. 

The members of the governing body of the Muhammacan 
functional group of Dhawas are called Pradhins or Pardma- 
niks. They are clected. Each village has got its Pradhane or 
Pardmaniks. They take cognizance of social offences and 
breaches of moral rules, An offender is either fined or order- 
ed to give a feast, but in trivial cases he is simply warned, 
The contumacious are outcasted. The Parimaniks take action 
on the complaint of the aggrieved party and sometimes of 
their own motion, As an instance of their exercise of power, 
a woman in the Taénor thana left her home and became a 
prostitute ; her mother, who used to pay her visita, was fined 
Re. 1-4 by the Paramaniks for doing so, A man in the same 
thana, who did not maintain his wife, was fined Re. 1-4 and 
ordered to maintain her, 

Among the Jolahas (Jolas in Bengali) there is a Mandalein 
each village. He calls a meeting of the elders of the village, 
who decide the guilt or innocence of the person charged with 
an offence. ‘The Mandal himself passes sentence, The elders 
and the Mandal take cognizance of breaches of moral laws, 
social offences, petty civil and criminal cases, and irreligious 
conduct, such as not saying prayersin the mosque, Some- 
times the Mandal takes action of his own motion, but more 
generally he acts on complaints received. Offenders are fined, 
the fines varying from 5 annas to Rs, 2-8: the fines are spent 
in feasts. The contumacious are outcasted. In the Naogion 
subdivision there are Pradhans in each village, who form the 
governing body. 

The members of the governing body of the Kulus are called 
Mandals. Their number may be one, two or three. The post 
is hereditary. The Mandals take cognizance of breachés of 
moral rules, social offences and cases in which men take up 
degrading occupations. The offender is usually fined; the 
fines are spent in feasts, The contumacions are ontecasted, ¢g., 
a Kulu, who was a drunkard and a debauchee, was excommuni- 
cated as he proved eontumacious, In the Naogion subdivision 
the members of the governing body are called PradhSas, 
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The members of the governing body of the Sheikhs are 
called Mandals or Pradhans. Each village has got its Mandals 
or Pradhans. Their number is two or three. The post is heredi- 
tary. When a member dies without an heir, his successor 
is elecied ly the people of the caste. The Mandals take 
«ognizance of breaches of moral rules and social offences. 
The offender is fined, the amount of the fines vary from 1 
anna 3 pies to Re. 1-4. The fines realised are spent in 
feasts, purchase of mats for the use of the Mandals, and the 
repair of the village mosque. 

The educated Muhammadans of Rajshahi are Hanafis, while 
the uneducated masses mostly belong to the modern puritanical 
sects called varivusly Wahabi, La-Mazhalsi, Rafiyadain, ete, 
The meaning of these terms is explained in the following 
extract from Mr. Gait’s Bengal Census Report of 1901 :— 

“The two main sects of Muhammadans are, of course, 
the Sunnis and the Shiahs. The former accept the authority 
of all the successors of Muhammad, whereas the Shiahs look 
upon the first three, Abu Bakar, Omar and Osmin, as inter- 
lopers and regard Ali, Muhammad’s son-in-law, as the first 
true Khalifa. They also greatly reverence his martyred sons, 
Hasan and Husain. It is known that, with the exception of 
thoge of Moghul origin, the great majority of Bengal Muham- 
madans consider themselves Sunnis, although at the same time 
they exalt Hasan and Husain and observe the Ramzan as strictly 
as the Shiahs, The religious writings of the Sunnis consist 
not only of the Koran, but also of the Hadis or traditional 
sayings of Muhammad not embodied in the Koran. These are 
in themselves hard to understand, but there are four recognized 
glossographers, and the followers of their commentaries 
are called after them, being known, respectively, as Hanafi, 
Shafai, Maliki and Hambali. The difference between these 
sects is very slight, but the main characteristic of the Hanafis, 
which is practically the only one known in Bengal, is that the 
traditions are freely interpreted in the light of analogical 
reasqning, whereas the cthers take their stand against any 
modification of the actual words of Muhammad. Some, who 
interpret the traditions for themselves, without following any 
particular Imam, call themselves Ahli Hadis, ‘people of the 
tradition’ or, Ghair Mukallid, ‘those who do not wear the 
collar’ (of any Imam). 

“In the seventeenth century a new sect of Muhammadan 
purists arose in Arabia, who rejected the glosses of the Imaims 
and denied the authority of the Sultan, made comparatively light 
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of the authority of Mwhammad, forbade the offering of prayers 
to any prophet or saint, and insisted on the necessity for waging 
war against all infidels. They were called Wahabis after their 
founder Muhammad Wahab of Nejd. Their doctrines were 
introduced into India by Saiad Ahmad Shah of Rai Bareilli, 
who proclaimed a Jzhdd or holy war against the Sikhs in 15269 
and founded the colony of fanatics on the North-West frontier. 
Saiad Ahmad and his disciple, Maulavi Muhammad Ismail, 
gained many converts who, in this province, made Patna their 
head-quarters, whence they went out emissaries to propagate 
their doctrines all over Bengal and Bihar. 

“Before noticing them, however, we may refer to a move- 
ment, similar but independent, in East Bengal, which was 
originated by Haji Shariat Ullah, the son of a Jolaha of Farid- 
pur, who returned about 1820 A.D., from Mecca, where he had 
been a disciple of the Wahabis, and disseminated the teachings 
of that sect in Faridpur and Dacca, Amongst other things he 
prohibited the performance of Hindu rites and the joining in 
Hindu religious ceremonies, the preparation of édzzas (models of 
the tomb of Hasan and Husain) and the praying to pirs (saints) 
and prophets. He also held that India was Dérw-l-harb (the 
mansion of war), where the observance of the Friday prayers 
is unlawful and the waging of war against infidels ig a 
religious necessity. He gained many followers, chiefly 
amongst the lowest class“. His sou, Dudhu Miyan, who suc- 
ceeded him, was even more successful and acquired a para- 
mount influence amongst the Muhammadan caltivators and 
craftsmen of Dacca, Backergunge, Faridpur, Noakhali and 
Pabna. He partitioned the country into circles and appointed 
an agent to each to keep his sect together. He endeavoured 
to force all Mahammadans to join him,and made a determined 
stand against the levy of illegal cesses by landlords, and 
especially against contributions to the idol of Durga. He made 
himself notorious for his high-handed proceedings, was repeat- 
edly charged with criminal offences, and, on one occasion at 
least, was convicted. He died in 1860, 

“Concurrently with this movement other reformers were 
spreading the doctrines of the Patna School, the most success- 
ful of whom was Maulana Karamat Ali of Jaunpur. He made 
two important modifications in the tenets of his leaders. In the 
first place he did not altogether reject the glosses on the Hadis, 
He recognised that there were imperfections and contradic- 
tions, but he held that they were not sufficient to jusify the 
formation of a new sect. Consequently, he and his followers 
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are generally regarded as belonging to the Hanafi sect. 
Secondly, in his later years at least, he declared that India 
under English rule was not Ddru-l-harb, and consequently 
that infidels are not here a legitimate object of attack and the 
Friday prayers are lawful, He strongly denounced the various 
Hindu superstitions common amongst the people, and especially 
the offering of shirnis or cakes to the spirits of ancestors on 
the Shab-i-bardt. He also prohibiled the use of music and the 
preparation of ¢dzias. On the other hand, he held that holy 
pirs possesse| a limited power of intercession with God and 
encouraged the making of offerings at their tombs. Karamat 
Ali died in 1874. His mission was ably carried on by his son 
Hafiz Ahmad, who preached all over East and North Bengal 
and died only about three years ago. 

“ These two reformed sects are collectively known as Fardzt, 
‘followers of the law,’ Namdz Hafiz, ‘One who remembers 
his prayers,’ Aeddyati, ‘guides to salvation’ or Shdra, 
‘followers of the precepis of Muhammad’ as distinguished from 
Sabiki, ‘old’, Berabr, ‘without a guide, Bedaryate or Beshara, 
by which terms the unreformed Muhammadans are generally 
known. The distinctive name of the followers of Karamat 
Ali and his successors is 7Z’a’aryunt, ‘those who appoint,’ 
from their practice of appointing from their number a leader 
who decides religious questions and takes the place of a Kazi 
thereby making the observance of the Friday prayers lawful. 
The followers of Dudhu Miyan are called Wahabis by the 
Ta’aiyunis, but the name is held in bad odour, and they 
themselves prefer the appellations of Muhkammadi, Ahli-hadis 
or Rafi-yadain, the last name being given with reference to 
their practice of raising their hands to their ears when praying, 
whereas the ordinary Sunnis fold their arms in front and the 
Shiahs allow them to hang down. They are also sometimes 
called Amini, because they pronounce Amen in a loud voice 
like the Shafai sect, and not in an undertone like the followers 
of Abu Hanifa. La-Mazhabi,‘no doctrine,’ is another desig- 
nation given them, becaus# they reject all doctrines except those 
contained in the Koran.” 

These reformed sects have made considerable progress 
during the Jast generation. Writing in 1891 the Collector 
remarked : “'The Hidayati sect appears to have made amazing 
progress in this district within the last decade. The Hidayatis 
are a progressive class of Muhammadzns, who are very strict, 
whereas the Behedayatis belong to the conservative class. In 
dreas the distinction between the adherents of these two 
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different sects lies in the Rehedayatis putting on kdcha. There 
are other distinctions, but this is net the place to dilate on 
them. In short, it may be said that the precepts inculeuted 
by the Hedayatis are almost identical witn those taught by 
ithe Wahabis.” 

Aninfinitesimal fraction of the Musalmins of Rajshahi are 
Ahmadias, 2.e. they have adopted the new cultof Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad of Kadian (in the Punjab), An account of this cult 
will be found on pages 249-51 of the Census Report of 1911 for 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Sikkim. Briefiy, it may be 
said that Mirza Ghulim professed to be the Imam Mehdi and 
the Massih or Messiah, and that his followers believe him to 
besuch. Mirza Ghulam died about 7 years ago and the present 
Khalifa (his successor) has published a pamphlet in various lan- 
guages, including Bengali, in which he asks the Muhammadan 
world to recognise Mirza Ghulam as Imam Mehdi and the 
Messiah and directs all Musalmans to be his followers. A 
Bengali leaflet to the same effect signed by some Bengali 
Musalmans, one of whom is an inhabitant of Nator, has been 
circulated in Rajshahi. One belief of the sect is that Dajjal 
or Anti-Christ represents the Christian nation, which like 
Dajjal is believed to be blind of one eye, 7.e., the spiritual eye, 
The ass of Dajjal is the railway train, and Hell and Heaven in 
the two hands of Dajjal are earthly good or evil meted out by 
the English and other Christian nationsto the people of India 
and other places. Itis the firm belief of his followers that 
though Mirza Ghulam Ahmad is dead, he has left with his 
Khalifa teachings which should guide the people of the world. 

A few Musalmans are followers of Nera Fakir or Guru 
Safa, and are said to observe one repulsive custom. They not 
only dance and sing and smoke gdnja, but, it is reported, 
drink their own urine andrub it over their body. Their guru, 
or preceptor is their guide, and they all profess to be Musalmane, 
‘They are foundin Bagmara, Tanor, Nator, Naogaon and some 
algo in Rampur Boifilia. 

A few notes may be added on some low Musalman classes 
found in the district. 

The Bansphors are a wandering tribe, who make anf sell 
baskets, fans and other bamboo articles. They generally leave 
their dead bodies on sandy places without either burying or 
burning them. Each man has two names, one Bindu and the 
other Muhammadan. They can pledge their wives to other 
men ; any children born while they are so pledged*are divided 
equally between the pledger and the pledges, Their digputes 
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are decided by two men of their tribe, one called a munshi 
and the other a pandit; the pandit wears a ki or small 
pigtail, like Hindus, 

The Abddls serve tobacco prepard in chii/ums to the people 
attending dts or markets. They do not go through a regular 
foxm of marriage and divorce. ‘The following is an account 
of their marriage rites given by an eye-witness. The bride 
(who had attaimed puberty) sat inside the house and the 
bridegroom outside. The bride’s brother, who was most 
probably her guardian, then came to the place and said “You 
are married, You are married.” This was the only ceremony. 
No Mallah was called in and no formalities, as prescribed by 
Muhammadan law, were gone through. 

The Bedias area gipsy tribe. The males live by hunting 
and the females by tattooing. The females are themselves 
tattooed between the eyebrows. They are found in ‘Taliumari 
and Panchpara. 

The Pankhyas.—Begging is their only profe sion. 

The Nakshbandis.—Daring meditation they set before their 
mind's eye the image of some animate or manimate objects, 
and generally adore God ay hght. There are very few people 
of this creed in Rajsaahi. 

Other Muhammadans do not cat with the first three classes 
nor do they drink water tonched by them. 

Nikdh is an Arabic word meaning marriag., while shade 
means the rejoicings on the occasion of a marriage. In 
some parts of India these two words are used synony- 
mously, but in Rajshahi, as elsewhere in lengal, the wrms 
imply different kinds of marriages. Nik@h is applied 
exclusively to marriages contracted lhetween a man and a 
widow, while shddi refers only to marriage with a virgin, 
Widowers, however, can contract both mzkdh and shadi 
marriages. The nikdh marriage among the lower classes is 
often a secondary kind of marriage, which is not far removed 
from concubinage. If, for instance, a man illtreats his nikdi 
wife or refuses to maintair her, she not only leaves him, but 
marries another without going through any form of divorce. 
The second marriage is performed with all due religious 
formalities, and the former husband does not resent it at all. 
“J will not eat your rice” and “TI will not give you rice” 
are the only words which bring about such a separation. A 
woman again sometimes contracts a second marriage, simply 
because her husband has not been heard of for some time, even 
for so short a period as a year or two. 
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An unusual proclivity to marriage is manifested by the 
cultivators on the borders of Rajshahi and Dinajpur, who do 
not keep to the orthodox limi of 4 wives , but will marry and 
re-marry till they have six, 

Certain customs observed by the lower classes of ignorant 
Muhammadans are tinged by Hindu saperstitions. If 2 child 
is ill, the Padma Purana, a Hindu religious book, is recited, 
and if there is cattle disease, Cord/her Laru is sung. During 
marriage ceremonies a sort of pitja, called Mangal Chandijay, 
in observed. Pictures are painted on the walls, milk, plantains 
and sindur (vermilion) are placed on the floor, incense is 
burnt, and women sing thronghout th» night from evening to 
morning. The general belie( is that such a ceremony rings 
mangal or goo fortune to the bride and tie bridegroom. 

Another ceremony called Ashan Kard is performed if 
property is lost, if a person gets any disease or illness (specially 
rheumatism and gout), or if there is any litigation over landed 
property. The mau who conducts it 1s called the Bramadaitya 
Fakir. Milk and plantains are procured, a bell is rung by the 
Fakir, and the Fakir, while muttering incantations, winnows 
some black paddy, Ashen Kard takes place at night and the 
Fakir invokes the aid of Brahmadaitya, ce, the spirit of a 
deceased Brahman.* 

There are five associations, of which the principal are 
the Rajshahi Association and the Muhammadan Association of 
Rajshahi. The Rajshahi Association, which was -founded in 
1878 by the late Raja Pramatha Nath Ray of Dighapatia, has 
a membership of 186 members and deals with general questions 
affecting the district. The Muhammadan Association of Raj- 
shahi has 200 members and takes up questions affecting the 
interests of Musalmans. The other three Associations are also 
Muhammadan, viz, the Anjuman-i-Mafidul Islimia of Raj- 
shahi, which is of recent origin, the Anjuman-i-Taiyid-i- 
Islamia of Nator, and the Naogaon Muhammadan Association of 
Naogion, all of which have a small membership. There is one 
newspaper published locally, viz., the Hindu Ranjika, a Bengali 
weekly journal with a small circulation, whic’) is published at 
Rampur Boialia. 











* 1 am indebted for thas intormation about Musalman sects, classee and customs to 
Monivi Abdul Gaffar, Deputy Magistrate, Rayshal i. 
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CHAPTER IY, 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


For many years past the district of Rajshdhi has had an Grarcan 
evil record of unhealthiness, In 1883 and 1884 it held the first 2M" 
place in the list of fever-stricken districts in Pengal; in [892 
and 1593 it again stood at the top of the list» and in seven out 
of the 10 years ending in 1900 it was among the most feverish 
districts of the Province. ‘The reported births exceeded deaths 
in only two years of this decailo, viz., 1897 and 1898, which were 
comparatively healthy years owing perhaps to short rainfall, 
which caused many of the shallower dels to dry np. ‘The decade 
3901 to 1910 showed an improvement, for the aggregate of 
births exeecded the aggregate of deaths by 31,000, and the 
deaths outnumbered the births in three years only. In every 
subsequent year, moreover, the birth rate has been consistently 
abo¢e the death rate. On the other hand, the death rate of 
late years has been exceptionally ugh ; in the five years ending 
in 1912 the average ratio of mortahty was the highest in 
Bengal, being 386 por mille compared with the provincial 





average of 291 per nulle, 

It might perbaps be surmised that the bal record of the 
thirty years 1890-L9L0 may be due in some measure to the 
chaukidars omitting to report the full number of births, but 
there is no reason to suppose that they are any more exact 
in their reports of deaths, Testing of their reports in one 
locality recently showed that the proportion of vital occurrences 
not reported was nearly the same for births as for deaths, viz., 
6-2 and 6°6 per cent. respectively : altogether, 1,165 births and 
1,134 deaths were enquiied into and it was found that 90 of the 
former and 75 of the latter were not entered in the thana 
registers. If it can be inferred that the proportion is the same 
elsewhere, it rust be admitted that this is an unsatisfactory 
state of affairse 

It must not be imagined that the nnhealthiness of the district, 
and more particularly of Nator (probably the worst place of 
all), is a new thing. As early as 1788 we find the Collector 
complaining of tho insalubrity of Nator (which was then the 
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head-quarters), and in 1825 the seat of administration had to 
be transferred to Rampur Bodalia on this account. 

The causes of unhealthiness are not far to seck. They are 
partly due to the configuration of the district, for though there 
is a comparatively high and well drained strip of sandy oil 
along the Ganges, and the Barind is another upland tract, thé 
whole of the centre and east of the district is 4 swampy water- 
logged depression, in which malaria is rife. The great 
majority grow rice, the cultivation of which exposes them to 
the inclemency of the weather. In the sowing season they 
stand all day up to their knees in the flooded fields while 
planting out the seedlings. In the cold weather nights, when 
even a European has to wear thick clothes, their thin cotion 
clothing is no protection against cold and chills, Their food, 
morvover, during a large part of the year, and expecially 
durmg the unhealthy autumn months, ronsists of new rice 
of a coarse description, which is apt to produce stomach 
troubles. These conditions, however. are not exceptional, hut 
common to other parts of Bengal, and it might be argned that 
an out-of-door life would make the people hardy and inure 
them against ailments, 

A more serious source of dlanger 1s the water sapply, par- 
ticularly during the hot weather when tanks either dry up or 
hecome very low and the water is polluted by the in- 
discrimmating washing of clothes, house linen and kitchen 
utensils, and by the bathing of cattle as well as of human 
beings. It 18, in fact, astonishing to see what fonl water the 
people will use not only for culinary purposes but also for 
drinking. Even where there is a flowing stream, the villagers 
are criminally careless, leaving the carcasses of anima's to 
rot or be devoured by vultures at the water side. Some- 
times too the people will throw dead bodies into the river 
from the burning ghat before they have been fully consum- 
ed by fire; in‘one case of which the writer has personal 
knowledge, the body was kept submerged by means of a 
heavy weight just above the place from which tpe villagers 
drew their water. The rivers and tanks from which the 
drinking water is obtained are, moreover, not infrequently 
used for steeping jate, the effect of which cannot but be in- 
jurious. 

Lastly, the conditions of life in the villages are far from 
sanitary. They are generally buried in the thickets of jungle 
and bamboos, the undergrowth of which is used as a con- 
venient latrines. There are numerous pits, from which the earth 
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for the plinth of the houses has been dug. The pits are filled 
during the rains with water, which remains stagnant, evaporates 
slowly and later on in the year becomes fwtid. Here “the 
female mosquito, heavy with her latest feed of blool in the 
neighbouring house, can lay her eggs, and swarms of larvae 
find idea! surroundings for their growth.” The people, more- 
over, rarely use musynito nets 80 that they easily become 
inoculated with the malarial poison, which thus spreads un- 
checked, 

As regards the unhealthiness of different tracts, the Nator 
subdivision is facile preneeps : a8 already stated in the last 
chapter, its population has literally been decimated in the last 
20 years. The people suffer constantly from malaria ; they 
are usually of poor physique, and as often as not show signs of 
enlarged spleen, while their temperament is listless and 
lethargic. The one exception is the Nandigram police-station 
to the north of Singra, where there is the open country of the 
Barind and practically no jungle or di/s ; here the inbabitants 
are by contrast healthy and energetic. 

Turning to the death-rates for 1914 we find that the most 
healthy part of the district is the Naogaon subdivision, where 
the death rate uveraged only 30 per mille. It was as low 
ag 24 per mille in Naogdon thana, and rose to 30 per mille 
in Pauchupur thana, where there is the low marshy country 
called the Bhar, The average for the whole district 
in this year was 38 per mille, and it will be safe to take those 
thanas which returned a death-rate of over 40 per mille as 
unhealthy. On this basis we find that the unhealthy thanas 
are Lalpur * (55°53) Baraigram * (50), Nator * (48-5), Charghat 
(48), Bodlia excluding the town of Rampur Bodlia (43-5), 
Singra * (43) and Pathia (41). Those marked with an asterisk 
comprise the Nalor subdivision, and the remainder are in the 
Sadar subdivision, 

The geographical position of these unhealthy thanas is 
well defined, all being in the sonth of the district except 
Singra. A conjecture may be hazarded that their unhealthi- 
ness is very largely due to the fact that the country no 
longer receives such a volume of water from the Ganges as 
it used to, both because the amount that actually comes inland 
is less and also because the flood water is now diverted north- 
wards. The explanation is that the mouth of the Baral river 
has silted up, and there is consequently a diminished flow 
along it. The flood water of the Ganges does, it is true, 
come into it during the rains, but it is now taken off to 
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the north by the rivers Masakhan and Nandakuja, the intake 
of which has been enlarged, as wetl as their channels. The 
result is that the southern porrion of thir area is no longer 
flushed and cleansed every year as it use ito be. ‘The drainage 
system is, in short, disjointed, and the 6:/s which should get an 
influx of fresh water annually are left to stagnate. These li/ 
are mostly shallow, and their number is large, while the 
Singra and Baraigram thanas contain the great Chalan Bil, 
which, as shown in Chapter I, has now largely, silted up—all 
facts which help to corroborate Dr. Bentley’s theory about he 
causes of malaria, 
A study of the monthly returns of deaths for the whole dis- 
Month Number of trict, as shown in the margin, demon- 


I weaths strates very clearly that the unhealthiost 
january 

Februay months of the year are November and 
March 


December, This feature is common to 
the returns for every thana in the dis- 
trict, except Baraigram, where the un- 
healthiest months are December and 
January. The mortality generally is 
highest in December and then falls 
rapidly until February, which marks the culininating period 
of the people?s recovery, There is an increase of mortality 
in March and Apri) owing to outbreaks of diarrhaic diseases 
and cholera, and the minimarn is reached in May. The rainy 
season is fairly healthy, but after September the death-rate rises 
steadily, October, November and December are th» sickly 
season, and the healthiest months are February, May and July, 
Somewhat different results are obtained from a study of the 
returns of dispensary patients suffering from malaria (in the 
proper sense of the word), which have been compiled for the 
Sanitary Commissioner. These show that the season of greatest 
intensity diflers in different parts as follows 








Novembt 
Decenber 
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Total ot | 
number of 
cases in the | 
year. 


Tlave. Mouths of greatewt intensity. 


619 July and Octobery 
1,272 June, July and August. 
1,266 June and July. 
. 1,855 June to September (inclusive). 
v={ 4,060 October and Novernber. 





Balihir 
Bh&ndarpur 
Brikutsa 
Chaugrita 
Godagari 
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Total of 
Place, namber of | Vonths of gucatent mtcusity 
cages in che 
yen | 
Tomi as 702 | duly 


Kaligany ... 
Kamargaon 


4351 June to August (inclusive) 
1,983 July to December (anclusive). 


Kasimpur 1,018 Octoner tt Decomber (inclusive) 

Lalpur we 1,204 Ditto 

Mahidehpur 1,335 July and August 

Manda se 341 September and October 

Naogion ... 2.823 | July, Angnst and October (ima 
nave) 

Nator a 5,740 Tune to Nugast. 

Pananag 1262 | July 

Puthia se 3,742 October and November 





Ritapm Boaba 10.730 July. to October Gnclisive) 
Tahupm ... as 2672 July and August 





Speaking generally, it is apparent that there are two fever 
seasons, viz. the rains in some places and the first part of the 
cold weather in others, It is ditheult to explain the variations. 
Godagari and Rimpur Boflia, for instance, are both miuated 
on tke bank of the Ganges, while Lalpur 1s close to that river. 
In all three cases October is a feverish month, but at Rampur 
Boalia July io September, and at Lalpur December, are feverish, 
whereas at (1) Godagari none of these three months 1s parti- 
cularly feverish, (2) at Lalpur July to September sre not bad 
months and (3) at Rampur Bodlia the virulence of the iver 
season seems to be spent in November and December. Both 
the latter, however, are feverish months at Lalpur, and Novem- 
ber isa bad month at Godagari. Chaugrém and Pandnagar, 
again, are in the midst of J2/ country, aud though July is a bad 
month in both cases, Pindnagar does not, like Chaugram, suffer 
daring June, August and September? At the same time, it 
must be remembered that a great deal depends on the diagnosis 
of the local doctor, and this caution is particularly necessary 
with the numbers returned. They are also affected by the 
popularfty of the different hospitals, their acccasibility and the 
character and reputation of the doctors ; and it would be quite 
unsafe to conclude that malaria is specially prevalent in any 
particular locality merely because the dispensary returns a large 
number of malarial cases. 

The following is a note on the types of fever prevalent in 
Rajehahi contributed by Lieutenant-Colonel A. R.S. Anderson, 
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I.M.8., late Civil Surgeon of Rajshahi. “Malarial fever in its 
different forms is endemic in Rajshahi, abuut 28 per cent. of the 
patients treated at the Rampur Bodalia (P, N. Ray) Dispensary 
being cases of this disease, while a vonsiderable number of 
other cases also suffer from enlargement of spleen and other 
signals of the disease. As usual, the intermittent type of fever 
is more common than the remittent type. Pernicious attacks 
are very few, but cases of chronic infection and cachexia are 
numerous. ‘The tertian, quartan and wstivo-autumnal parasites 
have been found in the blood in suitable cases. The period of 
maaimal prevalence is from August to December. Through- 
ont the district, there are numerous tanks, ils, poo!s of 
stagnant water and sluggish and partially silted-ap rivers, 
which form fertile breeding grounds for the mosquitoes which 
eairy malarial infection and disseminate the disease, The 
poorer classes have no knowledge of the cause of the spread of 
malaria and take no prophylactic measures, even mosquiio- 
neig being infrequently «mployed.” In this respect the people 
of Rajshdhi are backward and have not followed the example 
of other districts where mosquito-nets are freely used. 
The following is a hist of the dispensaries in the district. 

a i te reer eet 
PRIVATE DISPENSARIES, 


Maintained by |. po ig 








District Board. 
Under Government | Not under Govern- 
supervision, ment supervision, 
Bhandarpur «| Balihar «| Dighdpatia. 
Chaugram «+ | Brikutsa + | Dubalhati. 
Lalpur* 
Godagari + | Kaliganj «| Naogion Mission, 
Joari ... ... | Kasimpur ... | Nator (Braja Sun- 
dari). 
Pitul-Hapania.{ 
Kamirgaon se netees Rampur Boalia 
Mission. 
Manda (Thakur) ... | Mahadebpur 
Naogion we | Puthia ae 
Pananagar «| Tahirpur oe 











* Was under Government supervision until 1915 
t Was aided by the District Board till 1915. 
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Government disper Municip: 
sary. dispensarics. 


— | 
Sardah .. | Nator. 
Rampur Boaba. 


The private dispensaries not under Government supervision 
submit returns to and are periodically inspected by the Civil 
Surgeon, In addition to these, a private dispensary 1s mamtain- 
ed by the Midnapur Zamindar: Company at Bilmdria, and 
another small dispensary is maintained by the local zamindar 
at Talanda, 

There are altogether 27 dispensaries in the district, which is 
very fairly equipped from a medical pomt of view. There are 
algo a number of private practitioners in the more advanced 
tracts. The Assistant Surgeon, Nator, reports—* Almost all 
the big villages in this subdivision, viz, Lilor, Gobindapur, 
Chatin, Arani, Malanchi, eic., are full of quacks, habirdyes, 
homwopaths and qualified medical practitioners. In all such 
villages, especially where there are more than one qualified 
practitioner the competition is very heen, and as far as 1 know, 
thy fees charged by them are very, very moderate, being prac- 
tically nil in their own villages, Re. 1 in neighbourmg villages 
and Rg. 2 for patients residing more than 3 or 4 miles away 
from their own villages.” 

The one tract in which the number of dispensaries or of 
medical practitioners is small is the Barind ; but there are some 
dispensaries on its outskirts at Godigdr im the Sadar sub- 
division, Thakur Manda in the Naogion subdivision and Chau- 
grim and Kaliganj in the Nator subdivision, It is also 
proposed to establish another District Board dispensary at 
Tanor. For the relief of the people in out-of-the-way places 
in this area, the District Board recently deputed an itinerant 
doctor whose duty it was to attend the Settlement camps, 
where crowds of villagers collect, and to treat them and 
give them medicines. The doctor worked under the supervi- 
sion of an Assistant Settlement Officer, and the experiment was 
eminently successful. 

It may be added that the number of patients in the public 
charitable dispensaries is exceeded in only two other districts 
of the Rajshahi Division, viz., Rangpur and Bogra, and that in 
the Surgeon-Generai’s Triennial Report on Hospitals and Dis- 
pensaries in Bengal for 1911-13, the District Board of Rajshabi 
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was singled ont for mention, with those of Rangpur and Noa- 
khali, as Boards which were particula:ly liberal to dipensaries, 

‘The following table gives the salient statistics of dispensaries 
for the year 1914, 





Numer oy | | 
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Rampur Boal 
Dator ae 
Nuguon 
Babine 
Bhuwubw pur 


763 | 
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ez | 
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Bokatsa 
Chaya 
Godlagurh 
Jour 
Kalyany 











Piuinagar 
Putut 

Pr 
Aahirpur 

















The vaccination staff consists of one Inspector, three Syb- 
Inspectors and 35 licensed vaccinators and 21 apprentices. 
The number of vaccinations during 1914 was 53,036 or 32 per 
mille of the population, There is opposition to vaccination 
among the sect of Masalmans known as Rafiyadain. 

The census statistics show that the people of Rajshahi suffer _ 
very little from infirmities of insanity, blindness, deaf-mutism 
and leprosy. ‘Taking the figures for males in 1911, the propor- 
tion per 100,000 is only 48 insane, 70 deaf-mutes, 63 blind and 7 
lepers. In every case the ratio is below the average for Bengal, 
while lepers are rarer than in any district in the whole 
Presidency. 
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CHAPTER V. 





AGRICULTURE, 


(FROM an agricultural point of view the district ix divided Geyenat 
into three parts with different characterisucs. ‘The first is the pox. 
Barind, a slightly elevated tragt with gentle undulations, com- 
prising the whole of Godagari thana, the greater part of Tanor, 

Manda and Mahadebpur thanas, and the north of Singra thana) 

The scil is a stiff clay and grows only transplanted rice, the 

growth of which is dependent on the rainfall in normal years 

When the rainfall is deficient, the cultivators resort to artificial 
irrigation from tanks, which are numerous. Generally, 
however, such irrigation is possible only jor the fields near 

the tanks, so that short rainfall i, apt to cause partial 
of the crop. Whe higher ground in this: trac 
barren, and little attempt is made to culli > though with 
timy and determination this may be done successfully, Phe 
low ground is excellent winter rice land, but: does not lend 
itself to the cultivation of any other crop. > 

yOn some portions of the Barind the slope is so small that 
it is almost a level plain. Elsewhere the slop» are laid out 
in embanked fields in order to retain water, which would 
otherwise flow away. There are, in fact, terraces of rice 
fields, but the slope is so gentleand the embankments are so. 
small that the term terraces isalmost a misnomer, Each field 
is a little above the other, and during heavy rains the water 
must be let out or the water overtops the embankment) In this 
way the bulk of the rain water with its burden of rich silt finds 
its way to the lowest levels of cach depression, taking with it 
the silt which it has collected from all the higher fields over 
which it has passed. It follows, therefore, that the lower the 
field tHe more fertile it is. There is another consideration also 
in favour of the lowest fields, viz., that they need less embanki ng 
in order to retain che water, and therefore cust less to cultivate, 

(The riverdin and didra lands in the Gangetic thanas of 
Rampur Boalia, Charghat and Lalpyr form another well- 
defined area, having a grey, sandy soil on which a variety of 
crops are grown. The principal are dus and dman paddy, 
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wheat and pulses, the growth of which dependa on the rainfall 
and the flood water of the Padma. All along the Ganges the 
land iy compiratively high, and there is little winter rice, but 
rab) crops are grown to a considerable extent) 

The remaining thanas, viz., Naogéon, Bagmara, Puthia, 
Panchupur, Nator, Singra and Baraigram, and some portions of 
the ic thayas constitute the third area, whose characteristic 
features are marshes and swamps (b/s), which in the rainy 
season often form large winding lakes. This tract may be sub- 
divided into two, ue. the portion where the és are low and 
the portion where they are high and silted up. The low dls 
are to be found in the thanas of Naogaon, Panchupur, Nator, 
Baraigrim, the eastern half of Manda, the southern portion of 
Singra, and the northern half of Bagmara. Into these oils 
the flood-water of the Padma and the Atrai finds its way every 
year, more or less. ‘The high dz/s are to be found in the thanas 
of Lalpur, Charghat, Pathia, Boalia, the western half of Nator, 
and the southern half of Bagmara. The channels conveying 
the inundation of the Padina into these bc/s have silted up, and 
itis only in years of extraordinary flood that the flood-water 
enters thes swamps.) The principal food crops in this area are 
dman rice, dus rice, boro rice, and some winter crops, such as 
wheat. The rivers have high banks fringed with villages, 
beyond which the land slopes away to cultivated paddy fields 
or perennial marsh, 

’ There ix one great depression in this area which is practi- 
cally all #d country. Nearly the whole of the Panchupur 
thana remains under water for six or seven months in the 
year; this tract is known as the Bhar, t.¢., the low-lands. The 
silt left by inundation fertilizes the soil, and jute and paddy 
grow abundantly. The belt of low land continues to the east 
of Panchupur across the Nator subdivision, stretching from the 
north of the Nator thana in a south-easterly direction until it 
passes into Pabna District to the east of the Baraigram thana.) 

Within the last century there has been a great extension of 
cultivation in the Barind, many portions of which had, for 
some urknown reason, relapsed into jungle. Only forty years 
ago it was stated in MacDonnell’s Food-grain Supply and 
Famine Relief in Bihar and Bengal that one-half of it was “un- 
reclaimed jungle and waste lands,” It has been reclaimed by 
aboriginal settlers from Chota pur and the Santal Parganas 
who, now that the work of reclamation is done, are gradually 
becoming Hinduized. Owing to their improvident and convi- 
vial habits, many are losing their lands and dropping back to 
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the condition of landless labourers. On the other hand, a consi- 
derable amount of land has gone out of cultivationjn the south 
of the Nator subdivision, where large stretches of grass land 
and jangle may now be seen. This may be partially due to the 
unhealthiness of the locality and the conseyuent want of energy 
afong the cultivators, but their own explanation is that the 
land is less fertile because it is no longer fertilized by the silt- 
laden waters of the Ganges, which use«l to come further inland. 
The people in this area have also heen affected by the dis- 
appearance of indigo cultivation, the place of which has not 
been taken by jute, for the jute crop does not thrive in this 
locality. 

(hero are two main classes of soils, namely, pele and khaydr. 
‘The former is a light ash-coloured sandy loam, which ix very 
retentive of moisture and is capable of bearing two crops in 
the year. Common rotations are autumn rice followed by 
mustard, and jute followed by pulses, This sandy loam had 
its origin in the sand and silt deposited by the rivers when 
they overflowed their banks. Khwydr is a stiff clay which, as 
a rule, grows only one crop in the year, namely, winter 
rice, ) 

The following is a monthly calendar of agriculiural opera- 
tuonwas practised in Rajshabhi :— - 

January.—Sowing of barley, wheat and peas; cultivation 
of winter sugarcane; harvesting, threshing, and storing of 
mustara and rape-seed ; harvesting of ydiya and rabesugarcane; 
harvesting of dman paddy concluded, growing of duro paddy in 
nursery beds. 

February.—Preparation of mulberry land ; planting of rabe 
sugarcane ; harvesting, threshing, and storing of wheat, gram, 
linseed, etc., harvesting and manufacture of gdnju continued ; 
and transplanting of boro paddy. 

March.—Harvesting of wheat, barley, gram, linseed, etc., 
continued ; planting of rabi sugarcane continued ; harvesting 
and preparation of turmeric (ha/ud); harvesting and retting 
of sunn hemp ; earthing up of mulberry land ; transplanting 
of boro,paddy ; sowing of jute. 

April,—Sowing of dus,and @man paddy and cultivation of 
turmeric commenced ; harvesting of rab: crops continned ; 
harvesting and,retting, etc., of sunn hemp completed ; sowing of 
jute, 

May.—Sowing of dus and dman paddy completed ; sow- 
ing of haimantik paddy in seed-beds; harvesting of boro 
paddy. 
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June-—Sowing of haimdntik paddy ended ; harvesting of 
boro paddy ; weeding of dus land; and planting of mulberry 
cuttings, 

July,—Vreparation of ganja land, harvesting of jute weed- 
ng and harvesting of dus paddy. 

aluyust.—Harvesting of dus paddy and jute ; sowing of tir; 
sowing of gd@uja on seed-beds, and transplantation of ganja 
secdlings, 

September.—Harvesting of dus paddy ended ; preparation of 
vain land and sowing of radi crops; picking out of male 
ganja plants commenced, 

October,—Preparation of rabi lands; sowing of rabi crops 
commenced; planting of mulberry cuttings; manaring of 
ganja lands. 

November.—Sowing of boro paddy and sunn hemp com- 
menced ; sowing of rabi ended ; harvesting of sugarcane ; pre- 
paration of mulberry land; minuring of gdnja lands; 
harvesting of early haimdntik paddy, 

December.—Sowing of sunn hemp ended; harvesting of 
dman and haimdntik paddy ; eutting and crushing of sugar- 
cane ; irrigating and manuring g@aja lands. 

According to the statistics for 1914-15, the total cultivated 
area is 1,194,000 acres, of which 332,000 or 28 per cent. bears 
more than one crop in the year. The net cropped area is there- 
fore 862,000 acres or 57 per cent. of the district area, Alto- 
gether 426,000 acres, constituting very nearly a quarter of the 
diatrict, are returned as mncultivable and 103,000 acres or 6 per 
cent. of the district, as cultivable waste other than fallow land 
(285,000 acres). 

The main harvest of the year consists of aghant, i.e, winter 
rice and sugarcane, which account (in 1914-15) for 505,000 
acres. BAddai crops cover 431,000 acres, chictly @us rice and 
jute, and rahi crops 258,000 acres, The main crop is rice, 
which occupics seven-tenths of the cultivated area ; other food 
crops account for a little over a tenth, Jute is the most exten- 
sive and valuable non-food crop, representing 10 per cent. of the 
whole ayea under cultivation The greater part of the rice crop 
consists of @man or winter rice, which constitutes 70 to 80 per 
cent. of the total crop, ds rice accounts for nearly 20 per cent, 
and a small proportion consists of boro rice sown gn the marshes, 

The crop of greatest importance to the district is winter 
rice or dman. The preparation of the land for this crop begins 
early in the year. In April or May the seed is sown very thick 
in a nursery, and when the seedlings make their appearance, 
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another field is prepared into which to transplant them. For 
this purpose itis necessary to repair the embankments round 
the field, so that it shall retain all the rain which it receives. It 
iy then repeatedly ploughed up until the surface is reduced to 
thick mud. The seedlings are then taken out of the nursery 
and transplanted into rows about 9 inches apart, where they 
are left to mature, the only subsequent operation being one or 
two weedings in the laiter part of Angust, The crop is harvest- 
ed in November or December. The most critical perio | for this 
crop is when it begins to blossom in the latter part of October. 
If there is not sufficient moisture at this time, no gram will 
form in the ear, 

‘A long stemmed variety is extensively cultivated in the bils. 
It is sown previous to the setting in of the rains, and its growth 
keeps paco with the rise of the water during the rainy season, 
The stem grows to the length of LO or 12 feet and npwards, 
provided thai the rise of the water 1s gradual A sudden rise 
of water will submerge the plants, and if not followed by a 
speedy fall, will kill them. 

Aus or autumn rice, which is also called béddat rice, re- 
quires less water than the other varieties of rice. In fact, it 
cannot be grown on land which 1s liable to be flooded during 
the rains to a depth of more than 2 feet. It does not grow 
to a height of more than three or three and a half feet. and it 
does not possess the power of accommodating its growth to the 
depth of the water surrounding 1, as do the long stemmed 
varieties. Cultivation of the land commences as goon as 
the early showers permit of ploughing, and the seed is sown 
broadcast in April or May. As soon as the young plants have 
attained the height of 5 or 6 inches, the field 1s harrowed in 
order to thin out the crop, and also to prepare the way for the 
first weeding. During May and the first half of June it 1s most 
necessary to keep the fields clear of weeds, and it is the amottnt 
of labour required for this operation which makes the dus a 
more troublesome crop than the transplanted @man. Under 
favourable conditions the crop is ready for the sickle in 
August or September. The rice yielded is of coarse quality 
and difficult to digest; it is used by the lower classes only. 
The outturn is less in weight, and fetches a lower price than 
that afforded by tue @man crop, but it provides the raiyat with 
a food grain, and his cattle with fodder, at a time of the year 
when both are scarce. Morvover, it is off the ground early 
enough to permit of the preparation of the land for the rabi 
crop. 
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Boro rice, which is sometimes called summer rice, is cultivat- 
ed in some of the J:/s and also on the edges of tanks and water 
courses. Itis first sown in a nursery in F2braary and is trans- 
planted in the de/s about a month later. 1t is reaped about the 
end of May. It is particularly frequent in the deeper /z/s near, 
Dubalhati. In normal years it is a ‘safe crop, but it is liable* 
to damage if it is swamped by heavy rain in May. 

The character of the rice harvest depends, within certain 
wide limits, more on the seasonable distribution of the rainfall 
than on its absolute quantity. Although a well marked deii- 
ciency in the rainfall will crtainly entail a deficient crop yield, 
yet the magnitucle of the deficiency will depend on the distnibu- 
tion of the rain which falls in the month of Baisd&4 (April-May), 
when there should be light showers to facilitate the preparation 
of the land and to supply moisture for the sowing of the dus. 
During the month of /aisthee (May-Jane)'rain is net required, 
but in Ashdr (June-July) there should be heavy fells to give 
plenty of moisture for the young Gus crop, and to permit of the 
sowing of the Guan sved in the nurseries. Heavy rain with 
intervals of fine weather for transplantation of the Gan seed- 
hings and for weeding, 1s re yuired during the month of Srdblan 
(July-August), During Bhddra (August-September) longer 
intervals of fine weather are required to facilitate the reaping 
and threshing of the dvs crop. Showers at intervals of about 
a week are re juired in Aszwin (September-October), and lighter 
and less frequent showers in Kértsk (October-November). 
There should b+ no rain in Agrahdyon (November-December), 
but showers in .Mdyh (December-January) are of great value, 
A proverb which ts freyuently quoted runs Jadi barshe Magher 
shesh, dhanya rajt punya des, we, if it rains at the end of 
Magh, praised will be the king and bless.d the country. No rain 
is required in the last two months, viz, Phd/gun and Chaitra. 

“« Paddy,” it is stated im a report issued by the Director of 
Agriculture, “is perhaps th> best instance known of the varia- 
tions which plants have undergone under cultivation. Origin- 
ally an aquatic grass, the one characteristic which ic has most 
persistently retained amidst all the changes brought abput by 
differences in climate, soil an! mole of cultivation, is the need 
of a large quantity of water for its proper growth. It is the 
belief of the raiyats that, give the paddy but this one thing 
needful, it will grow in any soil and under any climate. 
Indeed, the facility with which it adapts itself to the different 
classes of soil from the stiffest clay to the lightest of sands, and 
from the peaty to the saline, is simply wonderful. Compared 
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with the advantages of 2 proper supply of water, all other 
questions in its cultivation, namely, the quality of the seed 
used, the nature of the soil on which it is grown, the manures 
applied, und the mode of cultivation adopted, are things of very 
mino: importance.” 

2 The transplanted @man and the dus crops are usually cut 
close to the ground. In the cas» of deep-water @man, where 
the stems have been submerged and are useless for straw, the 
ears alone are cut off. The crop atier being cut is carried 
home either on the heals of reapers or in caris or by bdngis 
and often by boat. The threshing-floor is usually a bare por- 
tion of ground plastered smooth with cow-dung, and the grain 
is separated from the straw by cuttle treading on it, or by men 
beating it on a plank, The winnowing is done hy means of a 
basket held over the h the lighter chaff is blown wv 
the wind and the clean grains fali to the ground. Uusking is 
done with a wooden lever called the dhenhi, which ix worked 
by the women of the houssholl, When the paddy has been 
threshed, some of it is sold to pay th» rent, some is given to the 
money-lender to clear the raiyat’s debt, and the rest is stored for 
household use or for sale, The grain ws stored m large baskets, 
in stacks or in godowns. The baskets used by the poorer culti- 
vators are of a roughly cylindrical shape, plastered on the inside 
with ecowdung and mad to keep them air and water-tight. 
Wealthier villagers, who carry on a regular trade in rice, store 
their paddy iu circular stacks called go/as or in houses with 
thatched roofs and mud walls. 

(‘The extensive cultivation of jute in Rajshahi is compara- 
tively a modern innovation, the area in 1872 being only 14,000 
bighas, while in 1873 it was as small as 6,000 acres, UPhe 
area under the crop fluctuates considerably according to the 
demand for the fibre and the prices obtained, but the normal 
area is now taken to be no less than 6,000 acres, and in 
1914-15 the actual area was 121,500 acres, As an instance of 
fluctuation may be mentioned the course of events in 1890-91. 
The previous year was a year of poor outturn and the result 
was that prices rose fabulously, and those who had stocks made 
fortanes. his state of things tempted the raiyat to embark to 
the utmost extent of his means in the cultivation of jute. 
North Bengal, in fact, became little else than a vast plantation 
of this staple fn 1890-91, The crop was a bumper one, and 
prices fell to a point considerably below the cost of production. 
(The jute, in fact, was allowed to rot, and was ploughed into 
the soil in many parts. Again in 1914-15 the area under 
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cultivation was 121,500 acres, but owing to the war and the 
conseyuent slump in the jute market, very poor price, were 
obtained and next year the acreage was reduced by half. > 

Generally speaking, (jute does well on lands which are 
suitable for dus rice. The preparation ot the land for this 
crop begins as soon as sufficient rain to moisten it has fallen. 
It 13 first ploughed twice or thrice and then allowed to rest 
for a time, while the caltivator manures it with cow-dung and 
any other fertilizing agent upon which he can lay his hands, 
It 1s ploughed again in April or May, and the surface rendered 
as fine as possible, after which the seed is sown, When the 
secdlings are 5 or 6 inches in heighi, a harrow is passed 
over the field in order to thin out the plants where they are 
too thick, and also to assist in the absorption of moisture by 
breaking up the surface of the ground. The first weeding 
does not take place until the plants are about a foot high; 
every effort is then made to eliminate the weeds, and if the 
work 1s well done, no farther weeding 18 req ured. 

‘The crop matures in August or September, and 1 is then 
ent and tied up in bundles about 15 inches in diameter, which 
are steeped in the nearest water for about a fortnight. The 
steeping process is called retting. They are left in the water 
until the stalks have become sufficiently decomposed to admit 
of the extraction of the fibre from them. In performing this 
operation the stem is broken near the root, the protruding 
end of the fibre 1s then grasped, and, by gradual pulling and 
shaking, the rest of the fibre 1s extracted from the stalk. It is 
then well rinse 1 in water, and hung up on bamboos in the sun 
to dry. The stems are pat on one side and are used as fencing 
and firewood when dry. 

date isan exhausting crop to the land, and cannot very 
ovell be grown on the same plot for two years in succession. 
Some of the loss to the land is made up by scattering on the 
surface the leaves of the plant, which are siripped from the 
atalks before they are steeped,” 

The best jute has its fibres in long thick clusters, soft and 
fine, yet strong, of a white glistening colour and free from 
particles of bark or wood. The inferior qualities*have a 
coarse red fibre. The length or shortness of the stem is said 
not to affect the price; only its fineness and silkiness are 
looked to. 

Jute is commonly sown at the end of April or beginning 
of May. A great deal depends on the weather conditions at 
sowing time. If there is an insufficiency of moisture, the 
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crop will not germinate. On the other hand, if moisture is 
in excess, the young seedlings are liable to be drowned before 
they have strength to resist partial or total sumersion. 
During May and the early part of June jute thrives under 
much the same conditions as bhddai rice. By the end of 
Jane it has made good growth, and from thence onwards 
moderate floods do little harm provided that the plants are 
not submerged for so long a period that they begin to 
throw out adventitious roots, which injuriously affect the 
fibre. Early jute is reaped in July to August and late jute in 
August to Seplember. At harvest time a large supply of water 
in rivers and iAd@/s is casential so that the process of retting (for 
which plenty of fairly clean water is required) may be carried 
out without hindrance. 

The prepared jute fibre may enter the market in one of 
several ways. In the early days of the jute trade it was 
common for the raiyat to bring his produce to a large centre 
an there sell it direct oa big dealer. Now-a days the raiyat 
usually sells his jute to the depdris or native dealers at the 
various conniry markeis or Adfs. Jtinerant traders called 
pharias also travel from village lo village buying up small 
quantities of jute which they tike by boat, if possible, to the 
nearest country market. There they meet both the Leparis, 
and also in recent years the representatives of large European 
firms, who have found it to their advantage to form their own 
buying agencies at country marts instead of employing the 
bepadris as formerly. The jate is then despatched to the larger 
centres, where it is sorted into a number of qualities, usually 
designated Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4 and “rejections”, and then baled, 
It is sent to Caleutta generally in the form of bales or drums 
by rail, river and road. 

There is a considerable cultivation of rahi crops, which are 
sown after the cessation of the rains, in October and early 
November, and reaped in March. 

Of the cereals and pulses the most important are gram, 
wheat and barley. The growth of the two latter i, noticeable, 
as they are produced in only a few of the western districts 
of Bengal, There are namerous other pulses, such as pvas, 
musuri (Ervum lens), khesdri (Lathyrus sativus) and arhar 
(Cajanus indicus). 

There is a fairly large area under oj] seeds, the most import- 
ant of which are rape and mustard called variously sariea, 
rai, etc.; during the cold weather the country in the south of 
the district and alsc round Naogaon is a blaze of yellow with 
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these crops. Other oilseeds are sesamum or gingelly (t:/) and 
linseed, «.¢., the produce of the common flax plant, which is 
xrown alinost exclusively for the oil obtained from the seed, 

Rape and mustard, which are colt weather crops, reqaire 
compuratively little rain. They are sown at the end of Octo- 
her dr beginning of November ou pa/i lands, which usuatly 
have already borne a crop of autumn rice, and which have 
been ploughed in August and September immediately after 
the first crop was cut. A hittle rain in November greatly 
encourages the growth of the crop. If it gets this, it can do 
without rain till well into January, when another inch or two 
is required to swell the grain. The average period of growth 
of the crop 18 about three months, and it ix reaped *rom 
February to March. 

Sugarcane Sugarcane 18 cultivated to a minor extent, the normal area 
of cultivation being estimated at 15,000 acres. This crop is 
planted in February and March, and cut in the following 
January and February, being about eleven months in the 
ground, The land requires eight or ten ploughings and as 
many harrowings. The seed is planted on ridges or mounds 
about a foot above the level of the field. When the young 
canes are 3 or 4 feet high, they are tied together in bunches 
of eight or ten so us to keep the stems upright and prevent 
them being broken by storms. When the canes ripen, they are 
cut and pressed in iron roller mils, and the juice is boiled 
into gur, iv. unrefined sugar, The chief varieties are Ahare 
or hdgyri, a cane with a thin stem deeply stained with purple, 
which often grows 12 10 14 feet high, and /d@y/t, which has a 
soft yellow stem. The crop is greatly damaged by wild pigs 
iu the south of the district ; in fact, their ravayes are 80 serious 
that in some areas the people have abandoned the cultivation of 
sugarcane and make gur from the juice of the date paim. 


Melbeny: Malberry cultivation was formerly of great importance in 
tion. the flourishing days of the silk industry; the area under the 


plant, which was 3,000 acres five years ago, has now been 
reduced to 700 acres, of which 400 acres are in the Charghat 
thana, mainly in and near Mirganj and Dakra, 150 acres in 
Bagmara, and 150 acres in Rajapur. The mulberry shrubs are 
planted in square plots of about half an acre, which are raised 
three or more feet above the level of the other fields by means 
of earth from the ditches which enclose them. They are raised 
in this way toensure complete drainage. These curious planta- 
tions, if close together, give the country, when seen from above, 
a curious appearance like that of a chessboard. It goes 
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without saying that the labour of making the plantation is great 
and the waste of land is considerable, for the value of the 
mulberry fields for another crop is very small. In the palmy 
days of the silk indastry, it wasa very lucrative crop, and 
mulberry fields were assessed at high rates of rent. Even 
though most of tho mulberry cultivation has been abandoned 
and the fields are not suitable for other crops, these high rates 
of rent are still realised trom the cultivators by the zamindars, 

The mulberry fields are now in many cases converted into 
mustard fields and pan plantations. dn is the betel vine, for 
the growth of which thorough drainage, a 
shade are necessary. The haray or plantation consists of land 





raised waist high above the Jevel of the surrounding fields, well 
manured and closely dug. Ne 
year. In April or May, the roois of the old creepers are placed 
on ridges of earth, and the garden is watered daily till the 
plants are 3 feet high, when it is enclosed and lightly roofed 
over with reeds and bamboos, round which the creepers ent- 
wine themselves. The leaves are eaten with areca nut and 
lime made from shells, Plucking commences six months after 
planting, but the leaves of two or three-year-old plants are 
preferred. 

Gqnya (Cannabis mda or satin) is an extremely valuable 
crop grown on a circumseribed area in the Naogaon and 
Mahddebpur thanas, The supervision of its cultivation is a 
special lnanch of the administration, aud a detaled account 
of it will be found in Chapter X11. Tobacco is grown to a 
small extent in homestead lands. The cultivation of potatoes 
on the outskirts of the villages is extending, as the knowledge 
that this is a paying crop is spreading among the cultivators. 
Indigo was formerly a crop of great economic importance, 
and there were numerous indigo factories in the district. 
It was grown more especially on char lands and alluvial 
accretions, As late is 1897 there were 8,000 acres under the 
crop. 

A Government Agricultural Farm covering 63 acres was 
opened at Rampur Boalia in 190£, Special attention has been 
paid to the cultivation of different varieties of sugarcane, viz., 
(1) gandheri, (2) vendamukha, (3) shamsara, (4) khGri, (5) B. 
147, (6) stripped Tanna and (7) yellow Tanna, with most en- 
couraging results. Demonstrations of potato growing have 
also been carried on, and it has been established that potato 
is an excellent crop for Rajshahi, a fair outturn being 70 to 
80 maunds per bigha. 
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The District Board has a staff of three Veterinary Assis- 
tants, one for each subdivision, It has decided to establish 
a Veterinary dispensary at Rampur Boal, and the building 
will be erected shortly. 

There is a sericultural nurs-ry maintiined by Government 
at Mirgan) in the Charghat thana, the object of which is to 
rear and distribute healthy silk-worms. A sericultural school 
wag started at Rampur Boalia by the Diamond Jubilee School 
Committee in 1898 with a vicw to impart a sound practical 
scientific training which might help the people to develop the 


various departments of the silk textile industry in Bengal. 
As the scheme met with the approval and support of the 


Government of Bengal, the institution was made over by the 
promoters to the District Board of Rajshabi, which managed 
and maintained it till the end of the year 1906. ‘Thé school 
was made over to Government in January 1907 and since then 
is being managed by a Managing Committee under the direc- 
tion of the Director of Agriculture, 

‘The school teaches practical methods of (4) mulberry calti- 
vation, () microscopic secd selection, (c) detection and preven- 
tion of silk-worm diseases, and (d) rearing of Indian silk- 
worms. Culiivanon is carried on at Kadirganj in Rampur 
Boalia, where the school possesses 22 biyhas of land; each 
student is gtven a plot of 2 codéahs to cultivate, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


NATURAL CALAMITIES 


THE configuration of the district is such that the whole of Liantrr 
it is very unhkely to suffer from famine at one and the sane PANE 
time. Inthe upland country comprised in the Barmd, only 
one crop, dman rice, is grown in the year; this is almost en- 
tirely dependent on the local ramfall. Nearly the whole of the 
rest of the district, however, excluding the land near the binks 
of rivers, is low land, and a large portion, viz, the Bhar, is 
subject to inundation for at least five months in the year, It 
is rarely that full crops are obtained from both tracts in the 
same year, for this would imply good rainfall aud also a 
moderate inundation. A simultaneous failure in both tracts 
is equally unlikely to occur, for in a year of short rainfall 
there would be fair crops in the Bhar, though those in the 
Barind might fall. The Bhar, moreover, is further protected 
from famine from the fact that the people get at least two 
harvests in the year, and there is such a variety of crops that 
it is next to impossible that all can fail simultaneously, Rice 
of three kinds (@man, dus and boro) is grown almost univer- 
sally: there are also various pulses, mustard and sugarcane ; 
and jute is fairly abundant. 

While a general famine is not to be apprehended, different 
tracts are hable to suffer from failure of crops. The food- 
supply depends mainly on the harvest of the dan or winter 
rice, and in order to understand how different parts are affected 
by unfavourable conditions of the seasons, it is necessary to 
bear in mind the extent to which this crop is grown in the 
three regions into which the district is divided for agricultural 
purposes, viz., the Barind, the Bil area, and the Gangetic tract. 
The dus crop is of minor importance, as 1t ia sown on only a 
fourth of the area covered by winter rice, and the yield is but 
two-thirds Lael acre of that given by dman. It is, however, the 
only rice cultfvated on the Ganges chars and on much of the 
high lands, 

In round numbers, the district contains 2 million and a 
quarter acres under cultivation (reckoning twice that which 
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bears two crops), of which three-quarters of a million are sown 
with rice, a quarter of a million with other food crops, a 
handred thousand acres with jute, and seventy thousand 
with oil-seeds. The minor food crops are therefore of little 
use if there ix a failure of the rice crops, and the other pro- 
ducts are almost negligible from a famine point of view with 
the exception of the lucrative jute crop, Thiv supplies the 
cultivators with a reserve of ready money, which they use to 
pay their rents, Unfortunately the surplus is only too often 
syuandered in improvident expenditure, 

In the Barind winter rice is the only crop, and this tract is 
hable to suffer from scarcity uf there is-a failure of the rains at 
critical periods, ey. at the time of sowing or in September 
and October when the grain is coming into the ear. The 
country is however undulating, and the low lands, which 
receive the dramage of the slopes, may be regarded as fairly 
safe. It is a different matter with the higher lands on the 
slopes, in which the crop is liable io failure if the rains are 
deficient or badly distributed. In such a contingency the 
cultivators are forced to do what they can to save the crop by 
means of irrigation from tanks, 

The Bil area is practically immune fiom famine, for there 
is always water in the low 4c/s and the land is annually ferti- 
lized by the silt deposited in flood time. The bils yield a 
rich harvest of rice, if only the plants are not drowned by too 
early a flood or by « very deep innandation. 

In the third tract, 2¢., the riverain and didra lands 
in thanas Lalpur, Chirghat and Bodlia, the growth of the 
crops depends on seasonable rainfall and the flood water 
of the Ganges. The main crop on the dedras is dus rice, 
and the people are not so dependent on dman rice as else 








where. 


thi is known to have saffered from the great famine 
0 ; for we find a statement in the Proceedings of the 
Provincial Council of Murshidabad, dated 28th April 1770, 
that “ the districts that have more practically suffered from 
the unfavourableness of the season are Purnea, Rajmahal, Bir- 
bhim anda part of Rajshahi (spelt Rajoshahye) ; indéed, the 
only districts under this department from which complaints 
have not come of the want of rain are Dacca and those low 
countries that are situate to the eastward, where the rivers 
have overflown and fertilized the lands even this remarkable 


dry season.” 
There are no details available as to the extent of the 
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saffering, but a few scattered reports by the Supervisor* of 
Rajshahi (spelt Rajshie) show that Rajshdhi was more severely 
affected than the tracts to the north and south. In December 
1770 he reported ; “I cannot give a more striking proof of 
the deficiency of the August harvest, than by mentioning a 
‘ircumstanc> probably never before known, that the consump- 
tion of grain in these parts is now supplied by importation 
from the northern districts and the precinety of Murshidahad ; 
and that at Nalor, situate in the heart of a rice country, grain 
sells at 18 seers per rupee, whilst at Murshida@bid it is above 
30 seers of the same species of weight.” The price of rice, it 
may be said incidentally, seems extraordinarily cheap when 
compared with the modern rate, Distress obviously deepened 
next year, for in April 1771 the Sapervisor reported :—“ 1 
receive advices from the parganas of the frequent firing of 
villages by people whose distress drives them to such acts of 
despair and villainy, Numbers of ryots, who have hitherto 
borne the best of characters amongst their neighbours, pursue 
this last desperate resource (o procure themselves a subsistence,” 

Considering that part of Rijshahi was dcseribed as among 
the most severely affected tracts, if may fairly be inferred 
that the desola was similar to that described by the 
Regident of the Durbar in June 1770—“'The scene of 
misery that intervened, and still continues, shocks humanity 
too much to bear deseription. Certain itis, that in several 
parts the living have fed on the dead, and the number that 
has perished in those provinces that have must suffered is 
calculated to have been within these few months as six is to 
sixteen of the whole inhabitants.” 

The worst famine within the memory of the present 
generation was that of 1874. Although in Rajsha@hi, as in 
Bengal generally, the year preceding 1873 presented abnor- 
mal phases of weather, it appears that the crops of 1872 
were up to the average. In 1873, however, the rainfall was 
strikingly deficient, especially in September and October, the 
most critical months for the rice crops. The average rainfall 
in the Nator subdivision was G1 inches annually, but in 187% 
only “43 inches fell ; and in the Sadar subdivision there was a 
deficiency of 27 inches ina normal fall of 59 inches, Out 
of the normal fall of 18 inches in September and October 
in Nator, Snly 6 inches fell in 1873; while in the Sadar 
subdivision the norma! fall during those months, amounting to 





























* The Supervisor corresponded to the modern Collector 
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16' inches, was deficient by 13 inches. An extensive failure 
of the rice crops was the inevitable consequence. Generally, 
it may be said that the dus or autumn crop was one-half or 8 
annag, and the @man or winter crop 6 aunas or three-eignte of 
an average crop all over the district. The Barind was the most 
severely affected tract, the outturn of dman rice being esti- 
mated at 3 annas only, while elsawhere it was 6 to 7 annas. 

The shortness in supplies, caused by the failure in the 
main crops of the district, had the immediate effect of forcing 
up prices. In January the price of ric> was twelve seers for 
the rupee, é.¢., more than twic2 as dear ag ordinary rates, and 
the harvesting of the cold weather crops, which in 1874 
yielded a fair ontturn, had no general effect in lowering 
market rates. There was a sudden rise of prices in May, and 
on 2nd June the Cotlector reported : ‘There have been no 
cases of starvation, but there is no doubt whatever that the 
opening of poor-houses and the distribution of food both in 
return for labour and gratuitously has arrested such a result.” 
High prices continued throughout the mont, and in his next 
narrative the Collector had to report that rice had in places 
reache | ths allogether prohibitive price of 7) seers the rupee, 
and that there had been a total cessition of importation, The 
condition of the people, which hitherto had not been, all the 
circumstances considered, unsatisfactory, began now to cause 
anxiety to the local administration. On the 30th July the 
Collector reported that people were undoubtedly in a worse 
condition im many places than they had hitherto been; that 
numbers were flocking tc the poor-houses ; that he had seen 
several persons so emaciated that they could scarcely walk 
and a large number of children in a very reduced condition. 
No authenticated deaths from starvation were reported, but the 
Collector “could safely assert that had it not been for the 
relief afforded, there would have been many deaths from 
starvation.” 

The total expenditure on relief was Rs. 2,34,000, of which 
Rs. 1,04,000 represented advances. The numbers receiving 
relief gradually and steadily rose from 1,500 in the middle of 
April to 59,000 at the end of July, of whom 26,500 received 
gratuitous relief and 32,500 were employed on light labour. 
By the end of August they were reduced to 40,000 and by the 
end of September to 8,000. 

In addition to these; a small number of labourers were 
employed on relief works, but the greatest number in any 
month was only 3,316 (in March). 


